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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT MORRISTOWN. 


O* a beautiful afternoon in September, 
1848, I journeyed by railway from New 
York to Morristown, among the hills of Eust 
Jersey. That line of travel is through a 
picturesque region. The railway has many 
curves on account of the clustering hills. 


hundred and fifty feet above the town, and to 
visit the site and remains of Fort Nonsense. 
That work was so called because it was not 
built for any real military purpose, but to 
counteract by labor the demoralizing influ- 
ence of idleness upon the soldiers of Wush- 





autumn, I descended to the village, supped, 
and passed the evening with the venerable 
Judge Gabriel Ford, then in the eighty-fifth 
year of hisage. He was the owner and oc- 
eupant of the substantial mansion, built of 
brick and covered with plank, which Wash- 
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WASHINGTON’'S HEADQUARTERS AT MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


It was late when I arrived at the then 
Pleasant village, situated upon a table-land 
sloping two ways. It was not too late, how- 
ever, to allow me to climb, before sunset, 
with the editor of one of the village papers, 
to the summit of Kimball's Mountain, two 


ington's army while they were encamped on 
the southern slopes of that mountain one 
winter and spring. 

After viewing from the eminence one of 
those gorgeous sunsets which charm the eye 
in the Middle and Northern States in early | 


ington occupied as his headquarters during 
the winter of 1779-’80, and through the 
spring of the latter year. It is yet well pre- 
served, and stands almost three-fourths of a 
mile eastward of the centre of the town, on 
the old Newark and Morristown turnpike. 
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Judge Ford was born in that house, and, 
when Washington occupied it, his mother 
was a widow and he was a lad about fifteen 


years of age. Educated at the College of 


| 


three years before. The campaign of that 
year had been almost fruitless of favorable 
results for either of the belligerents. 


| most active operations were then in the 


New Jersey, at Princeton, he made law his | 


profession, to the practice of which he was | 
| ristown, where they shivered in tents until 


admitted in the spring of 1789. For a long 
time he was a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas ; and for twenty years he was a justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. At 
the time of my visit his mind seemed perfect 
in its workings, and his step was firm; but, 
in less than a year afterward, he was laid in 
the old Presbyterian church-yard at Morris- 
town, the burial-place of the congregation 
over which his grandfather, Rev. Dr. Jones, 
presided as pastor when Washington and his 
army were there. 
erable jurist was full of vivid pictures of his 
earlier life, and rich and rare were the treas- 
ures which he laid before me on that mem- 
orable evening. 

As I rose to depart, he urged me to stay, 
saying: 

“Tf you will lodge under my roof to-night, 
you shall occupy the same room, with the 
same carpet upon the floor, which General 
Washington and his lady used more than 
sixty-eight years ago.” 

An invitation with such conditions could 
not well be refused, and, from the southern 
window of that consecrated room, I watched, 
at about midnight, an almost total eclipse of 
the moon. As I observed the gradual obseu- 
ration, and then the enlightenment as gradual, 
it seemed to be a fitting symbol of the cause 
of the American patriots at the time when 
Washington reposed in that room, and saw 
the same moon wandering among the stars. 
The orb of Hope was then almost obscured. 
The finances of the Revolutionary government 
were never in so low a condition. The prom- 
ise of a French army as allies in the struggle 


was unfulfilled, and so deeply within the pe- | 


numbra of British power and oppression did 
the revolted colonies seem to be passing that 


only a faint curve of light was seen upon | 
| hundred and fifty men, picked with care from 


the disk of Faith. But thenceforward the 
brightness increased. 

The Ford Mansion was built in the year 
1774. The views from it, in almost every di- 
rection, are very pleasing. With rare good 
taste the Ford family preserve the form and 
features of the house which it bore in the 
year 1780; and we have a guarantee that it 
will be so kept for an indefinite time, for pa- 
triotic New-Jerseymen lately bought it for the 
purpose of so preserving it, and for the use 
of the New-Jersey Historical Society. On 
the 25th of June, 1873, it was sold at auc- 
tion, when the Hon. Theodore F. Randolph, 
Hon. George N. Halsey, General N. N. Hal- 
sted, and Mr. William Lidgerwood, purchased 
it, for the purposes above mentioned, for the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. Then 
it passed out of the possession of the Ford 
family, in which the estate had remained dur- 
ing seven generations. 

On the Ist of December, 1779, Washing- 
ton became the guest of the widow of Colo- 
nel Jacob Ford, who had commanded a regi- 
ment of the Morris-County militia when the 
American chief retreated with his dwindling 
army before Cornwallis across New Jersey, 


| comfortable log-buts. 


| reserved for the widow and her family. 


Southern States, and a great portion of the 
Continental Army were’ encamped near Mor- 


St. Valentine’s Day, when they went into 
The general and his 
military family occupied the whole of the 
Ford Mansion excepting two rooms, one on 
each side of the great passage, which were 
The 


| apartment immediately over the dining-room 


was Washington’s sleeping- chamber when 


| Mrs. Washington was at headquarters. On 


The memory of the ven- | 


each end of the house he caused two addi- 
tions to be made of logs, the one on the east 


| end for a kitchen, and that on the west end 





| 
| 





for an office, which was occupied by the com- 
mander-in-chief and Colonels Hamilton and 
Tighlman, of his staff. 

That was a season of great severity. It 
was known for half a century as “the hard 
winter.” The snow was from four to six feet 
deep. The bay of New York was so firmly 
frozen over that British troops and cannon 
were moved across it on the ice to Staten 
Island. The sufferings of the troops at Mor- 
ristown, in their tents in January, was appall- 
ing; and at headquarters there was great 
discomfort. Late in that month Washington 
wrote complainingly to General Greene, the 
quartermaster-general, that his log-kitchen 
was not completed. That of the mansion 
seems to have been the most comfortable 
room in the house, and around its roaring 
wood-fire the shivering inmates gathered. 

“ Eighteen of my family, and all of Mrs. 
Ford’s, are crowded together in her kitchen,” 
wrote the commander-in-chief, “‘and scarce 
one of them able to speak for the colds they 
have caught.” 

In the meadow, a few rods from head- 
quarters, Washington’s life-guards were 
housed in about fifty log-huts. That corps, 
formed in 1776, then consisted of about two 


different regiments, and commanded by Wil- 
liam Colfax, grandfather of ex-Vice-President 
Schuyler Colfax. These were always ready 
to act at a moment's warning for the protec- 
tion of headquarters, the official papers and 
money-chest of the army, and the person of 
the commander-in-chief. Several times dur- 
ing that cold winter their alacrity in service 
was tested. Sentinels were posted at regular 
intervals between the camp and headquarters, 
with pickets thrown out toward the Hudson 
and the Raritan, Sometimes the firing of a 
gun at a remote point would give an alarm. 
This would be answered by discharges along 
the whole line of sentinels to headquarters 
and to the camp. On such occasions, Judge 
Ford informed me, the life-guard would im- 
mediately rush to the house of the general, 
barricade the doors, and throw up the win- 
dows. At each window five soldiers, with 
their muskets cocked and brought to a 
charge, were usually placed, and there they 
remained until the troops from camp marched 
to headquarters, and the cause of the alarm 
was ascertained. These occasions were very 
annoying to Mrs. Washington and Mrs. Ford, 


The | 





for both were obliged to lie in bed, some- 
times for hours, with their rooms full of sol. 
diers, and the keen winter-air from the open 
windaws piercing through the drawn cur- 
tains. 

Mrs. Washington usually spent the win. 
ters with her husband at headquarters. She 


, ‘ , 
arrived at Morristown late in December, rid- 


ing a spirited horse, and escorted by a guard 
of Virginia troops who were stationed at 
Trenton. For two days she had braved the 
perils and discomforts of a heavy snow-storm, 
and reached headquarters in time to exchange 
New-Year greetings with officers and their 
wives, then in camp, and to avoid that terri- 
ble storm, vividly described by Dr. Thacher, 
which began on the 3d of January. “ It was 
one of the most tremendous snow-storms 
ever remembered,” the doctor wrote. “No 
man could endure its violence many minutes 
without danger of his life. Several marquees 
were torn asunder and blown down over the 
officers’ heads in the night, and some of the 
soldiers were actually covered while in their 
tents, and buried like sheep under the snow. 
My comrades and myself were aroused from 
sleep by the calls of some officers for assist- 
ance; their marquee had blown down, and 
they were almost smothered in the storm be- 
fore they could reach our marquee, only a 
few yards distant, and their blankets and 
baggage were nearly buried in the snow. We 
(the officers) are fortunate in having a supply 
of straw for bedding ; over this we spread all 
our blankets and our clothes, and with large 
fires at our feet, while four or five are crowd- 
ed together, preserve ourselves from freezing. 
But the sufferings of the poor, soldiers can 
scarcely be described ; while on duty they are 
unavoidably exposed to all the inclemency 
of the storm and severe cold; at night they 
now have a bed of straw on the ground, and 
a single blanket to each man; they are badly 
clad, and some of them are destitute of 
shoes. We have contrived a kind of stone 
chimney outside, and an opening at one end 
of our tents gives ‘us the benefit of the fire 
within. The snow is now from four to six 
feet deep, which so obstructs the roads as to 
prevent our receiving a supply of provisions. 
For the last ten days we received but two 
pounds of meat a man, and we are frequently 
for six or eight days entirely destitute of 
meat, and then as long as that without bread. 
The consequence is, that the soldiers are 80 
enfeebled from hunger and cold as to be al- 
most unable to perform their military duty or 
labor in constructing their huts. It is well 
known that General Washington experiences 
the greatest solicitude for the sufferings of 
his army, and is sensible that they, in general, 
conduct themselves with heroic patience and 
fortitude.” 

This great storm continued for several 
days, and the officers were compelled to re- 
lease the soldiers from command, and permit 
them, in great numbers together, to get food 
wherever they might find it. The inhabitants 
of the neighboring country were kind and 
self-sacrificing. ‘ Eat what you want,” said 
a woman to some soldiers; ‘‘ you are engaged 
in a good cause, and we are willing to share 
with you what we have so long as it lasts.” 
That was the spirit of the patriots of New 
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Jersey; and when, on the 8th of January, 
Washington wrote a touching appeal “to the 
magistrates of New Jersey,” their willing re- 
sponse brought from the inhabitants salva- 
tion for the American army. “The present 
state of the army,” he wrote, “ with respect 
to provisions, is the most distressing of any 
we have experienced since the beginning of 
the war. For a fortnight past the troops, 
both officers and men, have been almost per- 
ishing from want. They have been alter- 
nately without bread or meat the whole time, 
with a very scanty allowance of either, and 
frequently destitute of both. They have 
borne their sufferings with a patience that 
merits the approbation and ought to excite 
the sympathy of their countrymen. But 
they are now reduced to an extremity no lon- 
ger to be supported.” Twelve days after- 
ward the commander-in-chief wrote: “All 
the counties of this State that I have heard 
from have attended to my requisition for pro- 
visions with the most cheerful and commend- 
able zeal.” 

Such were the sufferings and sacrifices of 
the soldiers at the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican army at Morristown, in the winter of 
1780—sacrifices which secured for us the 
blessings of the free institutions which we 
now enjoy. Every soldier of that war has 
disappeared from the earth, but the gratitude 
of their children will keep their memory 
green through all future ages. 

Judge Ford gave me an interesting picture 
of the domestic habits of Mrs. Washington 
while she was at headquarters at his mother’s 
house. She was an early riser, and always 
presided at the table with grace and dignity. 
She was a notable house-heeper, and the 
apartments occupied by herself and husband 
were carefully swept and dusted with her 
own hands every morning. With her own 
busy fingers she arranged the ruffles of her 
husband’s shirt bosom and sleeves, and dur- 
ing that winter she made three shirts for the 
general, and kuit for him two pairs of stock- 
ings. On one occasion, some of the leading 
ladies in society in Morristown and its vicini- 
ty agreed to visit the wife of the commander- 
in-chief. They obtained from her a notice of 
the time when it would be convenient for her 
to entertain them. As they were to visit a 
great lady, rich and honored, they thought 
it would be proper to appear in their best 
dresses. They accordingly attired themselves 
in silks and ruffles, and every appliance of art 
to make themselves appear elegant. And, so 
prepared, six of them were introduced to Mrs. 
Washington. She received them with great 
courtesy, and they would have felt perfect 
ease in her presence, had they been piainly 
éressed and brought their knitting-work with 
them. They found her dressed in a very plain 
manner, wearing a speckled apron, and en- 
gaged in knitting. After the usual compli- 
ments were over, she resumed her needles, 
While the fingers of her guests were perfectly 
idle. She entertained them with pleasant 
conversation, and once during the afternoon 
she remarked, as if half apologetically for her 
attention to her knitting, that it was impor- 
tant for the women of America, of every class, 
in a time like that, to be patterns of industry, 
and, while their husbands and sons and 





brothers were struggling for liberty in the | house, and there enjoyed the company of his 


field, they should assist by the needle, the 
spinning-wheel, and the loom, in acquiring a 


| real independence of Great Britain, by doing 


without what the Americans would not make 
themselves. 
though it was not given in the form of re- 
buke, and the example and the words of Mrs. 


Washington made a deep impression on their | 
“There we | 


minds, and led to better habits. 
were,” said one of these «ladies, “ without 


one stitch of work, and sitting in state, | 


while General Washington’s lady was knitting 
stockings for her husband !” 

Late in February the soldiers were hutted, 
and food became more abundant; and, when 
the spring opened, good news from France 
revived the hopes and spirits of all at head- 
quarters and in the camp. That good news 
was a royal promise of speedy and efficient 
aid from that kingdom, which Lafayette had 
procured. It was supplemented at the mid- 
dle of April by the arrival at headquarters 
of the Chevalier de Luzerne, the French min- 
ister, and Don Juan de Miralles, the diplo- 
matic agent of the Spanish court, who had 
been in the country about a year. These gen- 
tlemen remained at headquarters for some 
time, and during their sojourn no efforts were 
spared to make their visit agreeable. The 
Baron Steuben, then Inspector-General of the 
Continental Army, exhibited the discipline 
and tactics of the troops by a grand review; 
and a ball was given, in honor of the guests, 
at the Morris Hotel, which was attended by 
Washington and his wif., the officers and 
their wives, who were then in camp, and the 
élite of Morristown society. “I was permitted 
to accompany my mother,” said Judge Ford, 
“and never had I seen any thing half so at- 
tractive as that brilliant array of beauty, 
dresses, and movements of the dance. Pom- 
pey, a slave belonging to my mother, was the 
chief fiddler, and he came home with his pock- 
ets full of money, and his stomach full of 
goodies.” 

Public affairs were in such a critical situa- 
tion in the spring of 1780, that Washington 
called to headquarters several distinguished 
officers and civilians for consultation. Lafa- 
yette had arrived from France, where he had 
been on a successful mission in search of 
military allies, and he and eminent officers, 
American and foreign, were guests at Wash- 
ington’s table. The unbounded confidence 
which the Congress reposed in the command- 
er-in-chief made him more circumspect in the 
assumption of responsibilities, and as prep- 
arations were to be made to receive and 
dispose of the expected allies from France, 
he felt a strong desire for the immediate co- 
operation of the civil power. He asked for a 
small committee of Congress who should 
have the executive powers of that body dele- 
gated to them, and in a communication on 
that subject he took occasion to say, “ There 
is no man that can be more useful as a mem- 
ber of that committee than General Schuyler.” 
The committee was appointed, and Schuyler, 
who was then a member of the Congress, was 
placed at the head of it. For several weeks 
he was occupied with duties divided between 
Congress Hall and headquarters at Morris- 
town. At the latter place he hired a modest 
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wife, and his daughter Eliza or Elizabeth, a 
charming girl about twenty-two years of age. 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, Washington's 
favorite staff-officer, had been smitten with 
the charms of this young lady while in Al- 
bany some time before. The acquaintance 
was now renewed, ard the gallant young 
West-Indian became the accepted lover of 
Miss Schuyler. His evenings were usually 
spent with her at her father’s house, and not 
many months afterward they were married. 
Judge Ford, who was a favorite of Hamilton, 
spoke of several interesting incidents in the 
courtship of this young couple. I will relate 
only one: 

Colonel Hamilton, by permission of Wash- 
ington, often gave young Ford the counter: 
sign for the night, that he might return from 
play at the village after the guards were set. 
On one of these occasions he was returning 
home at about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and had passed the sentinel, when he recog- 
nized the voice of Hamilton behind him, in a 
reply to the soldier’s demand of “ Who comes 
there?” He stepped aside, and waited for 
the colonel to accompany him to the house: 
When that officer came up to the sentinel’s 
presented bayonet, to deliver the countersign, 
he had quite forgotten it. “He had spent 
the evening with Miss Schuyler,” said Judge 
Ford, “and thoughts of her had undoubtedly 
expelled the countersign from his head.” 
The lover was embarrassed, and the sentinel, 
who knew him well, was inflexible in the 
performance of his duty. Hamilton pressed 
his hand upon his forehead, and tried hard 
to recall the lost word, but in vain. Just 
then he recognized young Ford in the gloom. 
“Ay, Master Ford, is that you?” he said, 
in an undertone, and, taking him aside, whis- 
pered softly in his ear, “Give me the coun- 
tersign.” The lad did so, and Hamilton, 
stepping in front of the soldier and his 
charged bayonet, gave him the word. The 
faithful sentinel had observed the whole 
movement, and supposing the colonel was 
testing his fidelity, kept his bayonet un- 
moved. “I have given you the countersign,” 
said Hamilton; “‘ why do you not shoulder 
your musket?”  “ Will that do, colonel?” 
asked the soldier,in reply. ‘It will for this 
time,” answered Hamilton; “let me pass.” 
The sentinel reluctantly obeyed the illegal 
command, and Hamilton and his young com- 
panion passed on to headquarters. 

Limited space will not allow me to relate 
other interesting incidents which occurred at 
the headquarters at Morristown, and I will 
close with a notice of a single example of the 
carefulness and justice of Washington in even 
small matters. When he took up his resi- 
dence at the house of Mrs. Ford, he made an 
inventory of all articles which were appropri- 
ated to his use during the winter. When he 
withdrew he inquired of Mrs. Ford whether 
every thing had been returned to her. “ All 
but one silver table-spoon,” she replied. He 
took note of it, and not long afterward she 
received from him a spoon bearing his initials 
—G. W. That spoon was in the possession 
of Judge Ford at the time of my visit. 





Benson J. Lossine. 
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HE made her first appearance upon our 
streets, unheralded, one raw November 
morning, when, though the heavens were 
clear above, the earth beneath was deep in 
mud. It was then the heyday of balmorals, 
and, as she flashed upon our sight in all the 
glory of Lincoln green draped above stripe 
after stripe of alternate scarlet and gold, a 
short, round woman, bouncing absurdly as 
she walked, she looked very like a freshly- 
painted buoy broken loose from its moorings. 
Maria and I were not slow to recognize 
that obscure heroine, who, escaped from the 
sheltering wings of old Mother Goose, “‘ came 
up to town in a fine petticoat and a green 
gown ;” and we awaited with keenest inter- 
est the development of the story vaguely sug- 
gested by the tantalizing couplet that had 
taken so early and so ineradicable a grasp 
upon our imagination. 

Ours is a small, somnolent town, and the 
advent of a stranger necessarily incites us to 
diligent’ inquiry. It was soon discovered 
that the real name of our heroine was Celia 
Brown, and that she came from parts un- 
known, or unconfessed. Her reticence on 
this subject, or rather her total evasion of 
it, taken in connection with her somewhat 
singular course of action. confirmed Maria 
and myself in the secret conviction that she 
whom the world called Celia Brown was no 
other than the veritable Daffy-down-dilly 
whose ultimate fate we had so long desired 
to know. And thus was her story gradually 
unfolded to our ken: 

Instead of stopping, like all ordinary mor- 
tals that drift into our town, at Mrs. Mac- 
bean’s inviting house, she took a room, for 
which it was understood that she paid no 
rent, in a large, vacant house, reputed to be 
haunted, and known to be remote, dismal, 
and comfortless. Here, for a week or ten 
days, she subsisted upon crackers and canned 
meats. 

Yet, notwithstanding this strange step, 
she was not at all shy. She perambulated 
our streets indefatigably, and made inquiries 
of all she met in a way that, as Sharpe, the 
butcher, said, plainly indicated she meant 
business ; but what that business might be, 
neither Sharpe nor any one else could decide. 

We had thought her alone in the world, 
but three weeks before Christmas there fol- 
lowed a host of Browns, big and little, who 
speedily took possession of a better house in 
amore desirable part of the town—a house 
that Daffy-down-dilly rented of Michael Lin- 
tardy, the wealthy old bachelor, who had re- 
cently removed to his fine new residence on 
Mulberry Hill. The inquisitive world now 
discovered that Daffy-down-dilly’s business 
was to provide for a large family ; and if, in 
the pursuit of this arduous calling, she did 
not develop that softness and sweetness so 
lovely in woman, it must be borne in mind 
that “spirits are not finely touched but to 
fine issues.” 

The issues with which Daffy-down-dilly 
had to contend were not fine, aud happily 





she had no treacherous softness of character. 
What could she have done in her struggle 
with adversity, had she been endowed with 
sentiment, delicacy, gentleness, diffidence ? 
No doubt Maria Cameron, my fastidious 
friend, would have found her more attractive, 
more engaging, more lovable, had she pos- 
sessed these traits, in some measure at least ; 
but what would have become of the Browns 
without Daffy-down-dilly’s matter-of-fact 
hardness, her unblushing effrontery, her ro- 
bust self-assertion ? There was Mrs. Brown, 
to begin with: a dowdy and a doleful creat- 
ure, of whom Washington Irving prophesied 
when he wrote that “ we are naturally prone 
to discontent, and avaricious after imaginary 
causes of evil.” Phil, her eldest hope, was 
neither dowdy nor doleful. He was, indeed, 
rather a prepossessing young man, of five or 
six and twenty, devoted to fancy cravats and 
perfumery, Byron and meerschaums. There 
was no particular harm in him, but there cer- 
tainly was no good in him that any one could 
discover, except his mother and Daffy-down- 
dilly, who were in the habit of quoting him 
on all occasions, as though he had been in- 
fallible. His mother undoubtedly had a gen- 
uine faith in him, as is the wont of mothers; 
but I rather suspect that Daffy-down-dilly, 
shrewd and practical as she was, upheld him 
from motives of policy solely on the ground 
of his being a Brown and a brother. Then 
there was Queenie, baptized Arethusa, a girl 
of nineteen, who might have been of some 
use in the world but for the united folly and 
blindness of her m>ther and sister, who were 
fully persuaded of ber right to reign supreme 
by virtue of her beauty. Queenie could not 
sweep for fear of spoiling her hands; Queenie 
could not go into the kitchen for fear of hurt- 
ing her complexion ; Queenie could not sew 
much for fear of injuring her figure; so 
Queenie went about the house in mittens and 
a poke bonnet, and cultivated her mind, 
while Daffy-down-dilly swept, and dusted, 
and baked, and brewed, and cut, and made, 
and mended, and managed, with an indomita- 
ble cheerfulness and an indefatigable energy 
which are born only of supreme self-confi- 
dence and exceptionally robust health, but 
which, nevertheless, went far to atone for 
those unlovely traits that were so obnoxious 
to Maria Cameron, whose estimate of the 
Browns in general, and of Daffy-down-dilly in 
particular, differed materially from the esti- 
mate formed of them by every one else; but 
Maria was a young lady of independent char- 
acter who could think for herself. After 
Queenie came a string of little ones of all 
shapes and sizes, who were clothed by a sys- 
tem of natural descent, but for whom natural 
descent could do nothing in the way of feed- 
ing, schooling, and shoes; all this was pro- 
vided for by Daffy-down-dilly with a manage- 
ment peculiar to herself. And when I think 
of the victories she won over adverse circum- 
stances—victories won in the face of her 
mother’s chronic discontent, her brother’s 
chronic worthlessness, her sister’s chronic 
fine-ladyism, and the hopeless ragamuffinism 
of the children—I am thrilled with admira- 
tion, and I say sentiment is charming, diffi- 
dence is engaging, delicacy is irresistible; 
but these are mere conservatory virtues 








mere boudoir graces. “In the world’s broad 
field of battle, in the bivouac of life,” give 
me Daffy-down-dilly’s invaluable effrontery, 
self-assertion, and matter-of-fact hardness, 
for these are the stern virtues that win the 
day. Of course, Maria does not agree with 
me; but what should a very young wonfan 
of independent fortune know of the battle of 
life ? 

Daffy-down-dilly, when she imported her 
family, immediately introduced herself as “a 
finisher of young ladies in all ornamental 
branches, including waxwork and the lan. 
guages.” She sent her circulars to every 
house in town, and followed them up bya 
call in person, when she put the boldest of 
us to the blush by her easy assumption of 
superiority, and her enviable satisfaction in 
the possession of the grandest balmoral that 
had yet been displayed upon our streets. She 
was very careful to impress upon us all the 
high gentility of her family, and she gave 
every one to understand, in an off-hand man- 
ner infinitely creditable to her savoir-faire, 
that, as superabundant wealth had once been 
the portion of the Browns, she had reaped 
the best, the truest, the most elevating ad- 
vantages of wealth in the acquirement of nuv- 
merous accomplishments ; and that now, 
since pecuniary misfortune had overtaken the 
formerly prosperous household, she was anx- 
ious, “ notwithstanding dearest mammu’s pro- 
test,” to exert her talents for the benefit of 
the younger children. 

A brave purpose, a noble purpose, truly! 
What heart so base as not to be moved in 
contemplating such an undertaking? To the 
credit of our town, be it said, mot one of us 
heard of Daffy-down-dilly’s highly commenda- 
ble intentions unmoved—nay, most of us, in 
the intensity of our sympathy, failed to ree- 
ognize the significant fact that heroism, like 
greatness, may be thrust upon some people; 
our eyes were holden, and we could not see 
that, if her position had in it any thing he- 
roic, Daffy-down-dilly, the utilitarian, had 
the gift to turn it to good account. Yet, 
what clear-sighted mortal would condemn the 
exercise of so valuable a talent? Fancy 
timid little woman, distrustful of her own 
powers, and diffident about her claim to pub- 
lic sympathy, introducing herself among 
strangers as “ a finisher,” and, however great 
her merit, however praiseworthy her motive, 
she could never recommend herself and her 
accomplishments as did Daffy-down-dilly, 
who talked about her family cares and her 
ideas on dress, Virgil and theorem-painting, 
Madame de Staél and Prussian blue, Mendels 
sohn and satin-stitch, all in a breath, so that 
she took one’s judgment by storm, as it were. 
What if she could not construe Arma & 
rumque cano, nor conjugate the threadbare 
aimer, nor distinguish a major from a minor 
chord ? She was not bound to confess her 
ignorance, but she was bound, according t0 
her code of ethics, by the very nature of het 
position in the service of her helpless family, 
to make her ignorance pass for knowledge; 

and she Jed ‘eded so well 
that I am tempted to believe that, in this 
paradoxical world, sham is the only reality. 
There was not a family in town Ww! 
daughters to be “ finished ” that did not send 
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to Daffy-down-dilly, and, if they did not get 
he worth of their money, they never knew it. 
Mrs. Winterhart, who had wealth and an only 
daughter, actually took Lotta from school in 
order to place her exclusively under Miss 
Brown’s refining and elevating influence ; and 
Mr. Michael Lintardy, who, having a larger 
income than he could spend, was anxious to 
be known as a patron of fine arts, sent his 
sister Rosa to “ finish ” her French and mu- 
sic. Rosa was some years younger than her 
brother, but we had looked upon her as 
“finished long before the advent of the 
Browns. Daffy-down-dilly, however, was too 
wise to consider her beyond improvement. 

Now, Mrs. Winterhart and Mr. Lintardy 
were the leading spirits in our town; what- 
ever they did every one else was ready to do. 
We laughed at their enthusiasm, but when 
they espoused a cause we knew that it was 
safe. Upon their dictum, the Browns were 
received everywhere, and Daffy -down-dilly 
prospered greatly. In a few weeks she went 
about with a plethoric black-leather porte- 
monnaie, paid all her bills, and bought her 
mother a purple worsted cape, Phil a mauve 
neck-tie, Queenie a willow plume, and the 
children various things in scarlet wool. No- 
body ever heard whether she bought any thing 
for herself or not, but if Daffy-down-dilly had 
a weakness it was for shoe-buckles, and about 
that time she appeared in a gorgeous pair, 
quite new. 

There is nothing very remarkable in a 
young woman’s paying her honest debts, es- 
pecially when those debts are not very large ; 
still less is there any thing extraordinary in a 
young woman’s making a few needful pres- 
ents to her family ; but every thing that Daf- 
fy-down-dilly did created a sensation, and she 
invested this little proceeding about the bills 
and the presents with such an air of business 
and economical management that it is no 
wonder people were impressed, or rather op- 
pressed, with a sense of her superiority. In 
the course of time, indeed, dispassionate 
and philosophical observers, aided .by that 
profound spirit of ex post facto prophecy that 
comes to the consolation of defeated presci- 
ence, clearly understood and thoroughly ap- 
preciated the secret of Daffy-down-dilly’s pop- 
uarity and success; but the wisest among us 
could not account for the romantic devotion 
with which she unintentionally and uncon- 
éciously inspired young Marsden. 

It must not be supposed that Daffy-down- 
dilly, because she worked hard, abjured so- 
¢iety. She and Queenie and Phil appeared 
at every gathering of the people together, oc- 
¢asionally accompanied by Emmy in a dress 
that always looked as if it was on the eve of 
its descent to the next in succession; but the 
child had what Daffy-down-dilly called “ fine 
limbs,” so the retarded inheritance of the 
heir-expectant to the outgrown skirts was the 
less to be deplored, at least by those who 
agreed with the admiring elder sister. Phil 
was the only one of them all whose toilet was 
invariably faultless, and poor, silly Rosa Lin- 
tardy, captivated by his languishing eyes and 
his vapid misanthropy, pronounced him su- 
perb, 
Nobody ever hinted that the Misses Brown 
‘ere superb; but what did that matter when 








they were never without beaux? Queenie, in |! His ties are perfect; you could not equal 


that moribund white grenadine which she 
was perpetually resuscitating with desperate 
inventions, and Daffy-down-dilly, in that corn- 
colored silk which had been her mamma’s, 
but which she spoke of magnificently as her 
poo-de-soy, carried off five beaux between 
them, while little Miss Lane, in her fresh pink 
satin and apple-blossoms, pined on an ottoman 
alone. What was the secret of their fascina- 
tion? Beauty they had not, except of that 
kind the Frenchman called beauté du diable ; 
style they had not; elegance they had not; 
but every gentleman in town was loud in 
praise of the Browns. It is said that they 
never contradicted the lords of creation, ex- 
cept when some abnormally modest youth ex- 
pressed too humble an estimate of himself, 
which may account, to some extent, for the 
attention they received. 

When girls are such belles abroad, it is not 
to be expected that they will remain at home 
for the want of new dresses, so the immortal 
grenadine underwent repeated and astound- 
ing avatars, and the immemorial poo-de-soy, 
by means of some mysterious contrivance of 
strings and loopers, was now a demi-train, 
and next a short skirt, and, finally, a tunic 
marvelously draped. 

Metamorphoses like these are not, to any 
reflecting mind, provocative of mirth; there 
is something painfully pathetic in the sight 
of old party-dresses doing duty at every en- 
tertainment. Your old serge gown, that 
takes the prosaic wear and tear of every-day 
life, is a contemptible thing in its decay, but 
those ethereal robes, redolent of “ banquet- 
halls deserted,” suggest, when they become 
passées, “ thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears.” 

Some such fancy passed through Paul 
Marsden’s mind as he stood beside Maria 
Cameron at Mrs. Winterhart’s conversazione. 
Since she had known the Browns, a mere 
party was beneath the ambition of this queen 
of society. 

“ Pray tell me,” said he, “ who are those 
two girls, evidently sisters, the one in yellow 
and the other in white ?” 

“ Yellow? Barbarian!” exclaimed Maria. 
“ Corn-color, if you please. Why, those are 
the Browns; is it possible that you do not 
know? Oh, I forgot that you are but just 
returned from that Western trip. They are 
your opposite neighbors.” 

Paul Marsden started slightly. 

“Not those people in the old Lintardy 
house?” he asked, with marked interest. 

“The very same.” 

“Which one, I wonder, is it that I see 
sometimes trimming the shrubbery?” said 
he, musingly. 

“ Oh, the one in ‘ yellow,’ I dare say,” re- 
turned Maria; “she does every thing—the 
others are drones.” 

“The others? How many are there?” 

“Nobody has ever discovered the exact 
number; and there are, besides, invisible 
Browns, a married sister somewhere, and 
a married brother somewhere else. There 
are three of them here to-night. You 
would hardly believe it, after looking at the 
girls, but that well-dressed young man over 
there talking to Rosa Lintardy is one of them. 
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them ?” 

“No?” said Paul, indifferently. 
the girls?” with interest. 

“Oh, the girls? Well, that is Queenie 
who passed us just now, leaning on young 
Finche’s arm, and asseverating with most 
u ry veh that she never, never, 
never means to marry; and the one in ‘ yel- 
low,’ whom Mr. Lintardy is escorting to the 
piano, we call ‘ Daffy-down-dilly.’ ” 

Paul smiled. 

“Very appropriate,” he said. 

“Indeed, you would think so if you had 
seen her first appearance ‘in a fine petticoat 
and a green gown,’” returned Maria. She 
was thinking of Mother Goose and the balmo- 
ral; but Paul had a vision of the bright daf- 
fodils just bursting into bloom in the old 
garden attached to his large, lonesome house. 

“Do you know,” continued Maria, as the 
shrill plaint about a stricken heart and life’s 
lost joys rose and fell with mathematical pre- 
cision—“ do you know that it does not matter 
much ow one sings in our critical circles, 
but every thing depends upon what one sings ? 
* Any sentimental lunacy’ is sure to hold our 
ears in bondage. Just look at old Lintardy! 
How his eyes close, and his head wags! And 
you, too, you wretch!” she added, turning 
suddenly. The Marsdens and the Camerons 
had been sworn friends long before this, and 
Maria permitted herself more freedom in 
speaking to Paul than she would have used 
toward any other young gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance. 

“T confess,” said Paul, with a reluctant 
smile, “ it pleases me,” 

“T gave you credit for better taste,” said 
Maria, dryly. 

“Why,” replied Paul, “I do not pretend 
to any great knowledge of music, but then I 
do believe that there is something in music 
that appeals to a sentiment quite out of the 
realm of harmony.” 

“You are getting quite out of the realm of 
my comprehension,” retorted Maria, lightly. 

Paul blushed. He was sensitive, and ea- 
sily put out of countenance, but he was al- 
ways eager to maintain his opinions. 

“Do you not perceive,” said he, warmly, 
“that there is something exquisitely touching 
in the simple, unsuspecting confidence with 
which that very ordinary song is rendered ? ” 

Maria laughed and shook her head. 

“They are sirens,” she said; “I should 
have warned you that they are ‘ sirens fell.’” 

“Indeed, you speak the truth, my dear 
Miss Cameron,” said Mrs. Winterhart, in her 
unctuous tones. ‘“ Miss Celia Brown has us 
all enslaved. She is my beau-idéal” (Mrs. Win 
terhart pronounced it bough-eedale) “ of a re- 
fined and cultivated lady in reduced circum- 
stances. I tell my Lotta that she does not 
realize what a privilege it is to associate— 
merely to associate—with dear Miss Brown ; 
and Miss Brown is so appreciative. She tells 
me that it is a rare privilege to teach such a 
child as Lotta. I do not know how much of 
that to attribute to Miss Brown’s amiability, 
but certainly no one ever did Lotta’s talents, 
justice before.” And then she passed on to 
repeat the same pleasant fact to other guests, 

“ You look incredulous,” said Paul. 


“ But 
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“Why, no,” said Maria; “I’ve heard of 
white crows before—my niece Annette, for 
instance. Miss Brown considers it a privilege 
to teach her also, and I’ve no doubt she 
speaks the truth, poor girl,” she added, with 
a touch of pathos. 

Few persons understood this friend of 
mine. Maria Cameron was young, handsome, 
rich, and clever. She had the misfortune to 
be better educated than the people among 
whom she lived, and she sometimes betrayed 
a cousciousness of her own superiority that 


sounded like cynicism ; at least, Mrs. Winter- | 


hart said that she was wanting in that broad 
humanity which enabled others to appreciate 
the Browns; but it may be doubted whether 
Mrs. Winterhart could appreciate Miss Cam- 
eron. 

“You are disposed to be severe upon 
these people,” said Paul, in reproachful ac- 
cents. 

“T? I hope not,” said Maria, with un- 
mistakable sincerity. ‘I confess that satin- 
black hair, beady-black eyes, and apple-red 
cheeks, do not please me ; but that elder sister 
has so peculiar an air of premature age and 
perennial youth, that she excites my curiosity 
at least, if she does not charm me. We are 
always interested in that which baffles our 
acuteness. No sooner do I decide that this 
girl must be somewhere between twenty and 
thirty, than I am impelled to the belief that 
she may be anywhere between thirty and 
forty. It is unaccountable.” 

Just then Mrs. Winterhart came back 
with Daffy-down-dilly to ask Miss Cameron 
to sing; but, to Paul’s surprise, Maria ex- 
cused herself, and no persuasions could pre- 
vail with her. 

“ Singing for company és an ordeal, until 
one becomes accustomed to it,” said Daffy- 
down-dilly, patronizingly ; “ but you should 
make an effort to conquer your timidity, Miss 
Cameron, for the sake of your friends. And, 
indeed, we are very lenient critics — are we 
not, Mrs. Winterhart? We always make am- 
ple allowance, do we not ?” 

But, Miss Cameron persisting in her refu- 
sal, Daffy-down-dilly returned to the piano to 
hammer out a duet with Lotta. 

“ May I ask,” said Paul, under cover of 
the piano’s thunder, “why you would not 
sing? I never knew you to refuse in so de- 
termined a way before.” 

“If L were to tell you the truth,” she 
answered, “‘ you would not believe me.” 

“Try me.” 

“ Well, then, I do not sing badly enough.” 

“ Miss Cameron!” exclaimed Paul, eecoil- 
ing. 

“There, did not I say that you would not 
believe me? Yet that is honestly my reason. 
I have resolved, for Miss Brown’s sake, not 
to sing in public this winter. 
her family is large, and mainly dependent 
upon her exertions, and, at whatever risk to 
the true interests of art, I am determined to 


leave her the field of glory uncontested ; for | 


art, you see, is one thing, and daily bread is 
another thing.” 

No one could mistake the genuine feeling 
that lurked under this willfully sportive speech, 
and Paul ought to have fallen in love with 
Maria on the spot, but he did not; he fell in 


She is poor, | 


| love with Daffy-down-dilly then and there, 
| and he showed it by becoming her champion. 
| “That mixture of age and youth, the 
most touching expression, by-the-way, that 
I ever beheld upon a human countenance, is 
; not, then, ‘ unaccountable,’” said he, with 
| constraint. “It does not make one think of 
| time so much as of eternity. To my mind, 
there is something sublime in the devotion 
she shows to her family.” 

“ Yes,” said Maria, “she is an admirable 
daughter, an excellent sister, a highly-com- 
mendable girl—but,” she added, in a whisper 
to me, “I cannot endure her, and I wish she 
had never come here !” 

And yet Maria lent the Browns her car- 
riage and horses on al! occasions, for which 
courtesy Mrs. Brown was so grateful as to 
say that a close carriage always made her 
sick ; but she never refused to ride. 

The attentions bestowed by the other sex 
were accepted with a better grace. Nothing 
could surpass the benignity with which this 
proud mother beamed upon the gallant youths 
who called with bouquets, new music, and 
the latest novels for the girls, or sugar-plums 
for Emmy and Tot, and the rest of that insa- 
tiable crew ; so Paul Marsden’s shy advances 
were rewarded with a flattering reception. 
His attentions, indeed, were of a nature to 
win a house-keeper’s heart ; for, strangely out 
of character as it seems, Paul Marsden, shy, 
sensitive, and romantic, left the more practi- 
cal gentlemen of our town to strew the path 
of the Browns with roses, while he made it 
his daily study to fill their scant larder with 
such timely supplies as never came amiss in 
a country town destitute of a regular mar- 
ket. This generous neighbor, being all alone 
in the world, always had more butter than he 
needed, more eggs than he could eat, more 
beef, more spring chickens, more early vege- 
tables, than he could possibly consume; at 
least so he told Mrs. Brown over and over 
again. Maria Cameron, who praised him be- 
hind his back and laughed at him to his face, 
said that he reserved for himself only rations 
enough “to swear by,” but Paul did not even 
wince under her sarcasms. 


itably, though unconsciously, becomes im- 
bued with the very spirit of whatever attracts 
it. In vain Miss Cameron rallied him on the 
prosaic nature of his attentions; iu vain she 
suggested that bouquets and bon-bons, and 
such lovely gems of song as “Mollie Dar- 
ling,” and “‘ Willie, We have missed You,” 
would be more graceful and more flattering ; 
Paul studied the expenses of living in Daffy- 
down - dilly’s own calculating style, and he 
was not to be dissuaded by any false delicacy 
from bestowing more than the half of his 
| provisions to feed the Browns. 

And this was his reward—Mrs. Brown 
applied to him in her many and frequent per- 
plexities; Phil borrowed his horse and smoked 
his cigars without a shadow of reserve; 
Queenie discoursed to him about the intensity 


ments ; and all the lovely little Browns infested 
his premises from morning till night. Paul 
did not find all this pleasant, but it was endur- 
able for the sake of Daffy-down-dilly, who 
soon learned to make a convenience of him. 








He had that in- | 
tensely sympathetic temperament which inev- | 


of her feelings and the delicacy of her seunti- | 























































[Aveusr 1, 187: 
Yet, though Paul was so deeply imbued infate 
with this girl’s matter-of-fact spirit, the na. and 
tive romance of his character found its appro. with 
priate exercise in investing her with a kind made 
of poetic halo. “Love looks not with the with | 
eyes, but with the mind,” and thus he saw erly t 
Daffy-down-dilly “walking in an air of glo. In 
ry;” or, perhaps, it may be only just to say down- 
that he alone, by virtue of an exquisite sym- pectec 
pathy, was able rightly to interpret the seem. drop ' 
ing earthliness of her nature. In her pitiful but sh 
makeshifts, her unblushing pretentiousness, that ’ 
her hard bargain-driving, manifestations that quite 
sometimes shocked less imaginative people, hart,” 
he saw only the earnest, unselfish struggles vense, 
of the family main-stay. When he watched fg /™ 8" 
her from behind his window-blinds, in the fy “Ot! 
early morning, sweeping the long front pi- ciousl} 
azza with a brisk vigor devoid of grace, she Miss Q 
| did not suggest to his mind the idea of a afairs, 
thorough-going house-maid; no, she sug. a faint 
gested George Herbert’s famous lines about “wnat 
making drudgery divine, which he would re. of the 
peat to himself* until he lost sight of her, > acyl 
Some mysterious instinct restrained him from the wo 
repeating them to Daffy-down-dilly, who would unders' 
probably have said, with her discordant laugh, friend 
that she “couldn’t see it.” He did once, in never t 
the beginning of their acquaintance, venture oh! the 
shyly to hint, as he presented one of her that m: 
floral namesakes, that she took the winds of after a 
March like the daffodils ; but the daffodils of J svbriou 
poetry to her were alien things, though she “accep 
was well versed in that artificial system sa- tious fe 
cred to pseudo-sentiment as the language of ne but 
flowers. “That yellow, fluffy thing,” said despair. 
she, without deigning to touch the graceful Hap) 
offering —“‘ dear me! why, that signifies ‘ u- word as 
certainty,’ and I can tell you that there’s no sible to 
uncertainty about me.” blissful 
This of itself should have sufficed to dis ishing” 
pel the glamour through which Paul beheld vere no 
her; but we know how it was with Don Qui- amount | 
xote and his pasteboard helmet, and this & more 
faithful knight persisted in thinking poetic J “t whe 
things about his Dulcinea, while shrinking sophical 
instinctively from putting ber sense of poe called he 
try to further proof. As he was not oneof J “dshe, 
those to whom a yellow primrose is nothing J ™ '8 ab: 
more than a yellow primrose, he could not have hac 
avoid seeing every thing about the Browns enjoymer 
steeped in the hues of his own potent fancy. been my 
Even the gaudy miracles of green and crim which 
son patchwork that Mrs. Brown, in her house F ortit 
wifely pride, now that gentle spring was come down-dil 
again, flaunted from her upper windows, were Roasly a 
to him, who had no family ties, touchingly ging abo 
suggestive of domestic bliss and comfort blue ribb 
He did not, he could not, admire Mrs. Brows, # “"¥enier 
but his heart warmed toward her when ste J ** Picnics 
assured him that Celia was the light of the ment, I 
hearth ; that Phil was the staff of her decli» Jj Popular + 
ing years ; that Queenie was the graceful vin Jj ‘PMs, a 
adorning the blighted tree ; that Emmy ani i "*ermel 
Tot and the Lamb, and so on to the endof Mj “8ument 
the list, were the stars that brightened bet _ to 
dismal night. Alone as he was in the world, lie ote 
the last of his name, sensitive, shy, affectior Pal multi 
ate, to be one of a large family seemed ® _ 
him, since he had known these Browns, the eand Q 
most enviable lot in this life. The very cut ‘compan 
ings that Daffy-down-dilly bestowed upon te —_ Bi 
children with wholesome vigor whenever © HH ‘mnov 
casion called for such discipline, had, in b# mst taug! 
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infatuated eyes, a quaint and home-like charm ; 
and Mrs. Brown’s querulous remonstrance 
with the obdurate Queenie, who sometimes 
made a feint of spoiling her lily-white hands 
with household work, had for his ears a moth- 
erly tenderness. 

In short, he was madly in love with Daffy- 
down-dilly, and not one of the Browns sus- 
pected it! Not that Mrs. Brown did not 
drop very significant hints to her lady friends, 
put she did this in regard to every gentleman 
that visited her giirls, “Really, it is quite, 
quite too flattering, my dear Mrs. Winter- 
hart,” she would say, in her placid, company 
voice, “ Mr. So-and-so has been so attentive. 
I'm sure I don’t know what it means;” and, 
“Oh!” Mrs. Winterhart would reply, saga- 
ciously, “ any one can see that Miss Celia or 
Miss Queenie is responsible for this state of 
afairs,’ whereupon Mrs. Brown would put in 
afaint and palpably false disclaimer, looking 
“unutterable things ” the while. When any 
of these attentive gentlemen declared for 
some other damsel, Mrs. Brown would have 
the world to know that it was always well 
understood that Mr. So-and-so was a mere 
friend and nothing more, that her giirls had 
never thought of him in any other light; but 
oh! the faint praise with which she damned 
that more fortunate damsel. Poor woman! 
after every such defeat she had spells of lu- 
gubrious resignation to her lot,-when she 
“accepted the situation” with an ostenta- 
tious fortitude that would have driven any 
one but the invulnerable Daffy-down-dilly to 
despair. 

Happily, in her lexicon there was no such 
word as fail, and therefore despair was impos- 
sible to her. She continued to labor, with 
blissful self-satisfaction, at the work of “ fin- 
ishing” young ladies, just as though debts 
were not accumulating over her head to an 
amount that would have dismayed and crushed 
amore sensitive nature. “Time enough to 
fret when the worst comes,” said she, philo- 
sophically. Nor did she neglect what she 
called her duties to society. “I tell Queenie,” 
said she, as though speaking ex cathedra, “ that 
it is absolutely incumbent upon those who 
have had advantages to contribute to social 
enjoyment and improvement; and it has ever 
been my aim to elevate the tone of the circles 
in which I move.” 

Fortified by this lofty principle, Daffy- 
down-dilly and her sister Queenie conscien- 
tiously attended every gay assemblage, lug- 
ging about an ancient guitar, festooned with 
blue ribbons rather the worse for wear. This 
convenient instrument was in great demand 
at picnics, which barbarous kind of entertain- 
ment, I blush to confess, is preéminently 
popular with us. There are strawberries in 
spring, and peaches in early summer, and 
Water-melons in the dog-days, unanswerable 
arguments for the practice of adorning our- 
selves to dine uncomfortably in Forster’s 
Grove; and Daffy-down-dilly, in the midst of 
her multifarious occupations, always had a 
day to spare for these agrestic festivals, where 
she and Queenie warbled doleful ditties to the 
sccompaniment of the guitar and blue ribbons. 

The Browns had the honor of making sev- 
etal innovations in our primitive society : they 
first taught us what a conversazione is; and, 





before any one could take advantage of the 
ripening peaches to propose our third picnic, 
we were electrified by the announcement that 
Daffy-down-dilly intended to give an esthetic 
matinée, a thing hitherto undreamed of in our 
economy. 

A few of our wise and prevalent elders, 
mistaking the nature of such an entertain- 
ment —as indeed we all did—shook their 
heads, and intimated that they did not see 
how the Browns could afford to give even a 
tea-party; but Mrs. Winterbart was not one 
of these. She aided and abetted Daffy-down- 
dilly to the full extent of her ability; for did 
not Daffy-down-dilly always consult her about 
every step she took? No woman was so sus- 
ceptible to flattery as our Mrs. Winterhart; 
and, when once it had been declared by the 
“finisher” that the stupid little Lotta was a 
child of genius, the exultant mamma approved 
of all that Daffy-down-dilly did or wished to 
do. 

“You see, dear Mrs. Winterhart,” said 
Daffy-down-dilly, “since we came hither we 
have been the recipients of so much hospital- 
ity that, really, it behooves us to make some 
return.” 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear Miss Brown, I think 
it does,” Mrs. Winterhart replied. 

_ “OF course, in our circumstances, I can- 
not even dream of such elegant entertainments 
as you get up.” 

“ Oh, don’t speak of my little efforts,” said 
Mrs. Winterhart, in ecstatic complacency ; 
“mere trifles, I assare you, my petty soupays.” 

“Trifles, indeed! But that is like your 
modesty. However, I don’t meditate any 
thing like a petty soupay, you know; but such 
unpretending return as I can make I shall be 
glad to do, if I can secure your invaluable 
countenance.” 

Now, Mrs. Winterhart loved nothing so 
well as “bossing a job.” (The expression is 
not elegant; is hardly admissible, indeed, 
even in quotation, when referring to a lady’s 
zeal in behalf of her friend’s undertaking ; 
but no other terms will convey an adequate 
idea of Mrs. Winterhart’s master - passion.) 
“You may count upon Lotta’s mamma, Miss 
Brown,” said she, taking out her handker- 
chief, preparatory to an exhibition of mater- 
nal tenderness. 

“Sweet child,” murmured Daffy - down- 
dilly, who never missed her cue. 

“Indeed, you may count upon Lotta’s 
mamma, my dear Miss Brown,” reiterated Mrs. 
Winterhart, impressively, plying the lace-bor- 
dered handkerchief with fine effect. ‘ What 
do I not owe in return for your inestimable 
services to that dear child?” 

“Oh, would that all my pupils had such 
gifts as hers!” said the conscienceless Daffy- 
down-dilly. “Such an eye for color as she 
has! That last bit of waxwork of hers, posi- 
tively, it surpasses Nature. And do you know, 
Miss Cameron actually presumed to hint that 
tulips and tiger-lilies never are in bloom at 
the same time? What narrow views she has, 
to be sure! As if it were not the province of 
art to triumph over such obstacles of Nature.” 

“Oh, my dear, never mind Miss Cameron ; 
she is a little top-heavy, you know, and de- 
cidedly narrow, as you say; but Lotta’s work 
—I haven’t seen her last, have I?” 





“Haven’t you? Ah, then, there is a sur- 
prise in store for you. That group is to form 
one of the features of my matinée,”’ 

“Your—?” said Mrs. Winterhart, blank- 
ly. 

“My matinée,” said Daffy-down-dilly, sharp- 
ly. “I shall inaugurate a novelty in this town. 
I think it incumbent upon cultivated persons 
to try to elevate and refine society. No one, 
of course, can hope to equal your charming 
conversaziones—”’ 

“Oh, pray don’t speak of them!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Winterhart, with elation. “I do my 
best, in my humble way; but I fear I haven’t 
the gift.” 

“T could not hope to equal them,” repeated 
Daffy-down-dilly, but not despondently, for 
she felt a secret consciousness of ability to 
surpass any thing that Mrs. Winterhart had 
ever done; “but I shall have an esthetic 
matinée, displaying the progress my pupils 
have made in art.” 

“Oh, charming, charming!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Winterhart. “But then, my dear”— 
with a sudden abatement of enthusiasm— 
“the refreshments? For people must eat, 
however intellectual.” 

“Oh, yes; you see peaches are ripening, 
and I shall provide a simple collation of fruit. 
People are not very hungry of a morning, you 
know.” 

“‘T am not so sure,” said Mrs. Winterhart, 
dubiously. ‘“ You must take care to havea 
plenty of fruit.” 

“T ean count upon every individual peach 
in Paul Marsden’s orchard,” said Daffy-down- 
dilly, with subdued triumph. 

“Oh, indeed, I promise you!” said Mrs. 
Winterhart. “Upon my word, I never saw 
such devotion.” 

‘“‘A friend of mamma’s,” said Daffy-down- 
dilly, demurely casting down her eyes. 

“That is all very becoming,” said Mrs. 
Winterhart, archly ; “but when are you go- 
ing to reward him?” 

“Oh, it is Queenie’s affair, I fancy,” said 
Daffy -down -dilly, with sisterly self-abnega- 
tion ; and, had Queenie’s opinion been asked, 
no doubt she, in the same spirit, would have 
disclaimed his admiration in Daffy-down-dilly’s 
favor. 

“Well, to leave that point to your private 
decision, my dear’ Miss Brown, when is it to 
be?” asked Mrs. Winterhart, with deep in- 
terest. 

“Oh, now, really, Mrs. Winterhart, you 
are too precipitate!” exclaimed Daffy-down- 
dilly, pretending to blush. “There is not 
even an engagement, as yet.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” cried Mrs. 
Winterhart, opening her eyes in amazement. 
“T am speaking of the matinée.” 

“Oh,” said Daffy-down-dilly, recovering 
herself with practised“%tase. “‘ The plan has 
been maturing in my mind a long time, and I 
have decided upon next Thursday.” 

“No time to lose, then,” remarked Mrs, 
Winterhart, in a tone of experience. “ This, 
you see, is Saturday. I'll drive round and 
deliver the invitations, shall I?” 

“ Oh, thanks! I'll give you a list. I shall 
have some programmes printed, and I should 
think that these, with a verbal invitation, 
would be quite sufficient ? ” 
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“Quite sufficient,” echoed Mrs. Winter- 
hart. 

Daffy-down-dilly then went home to dis- 
ouss ways and means with her own family. 

“ You can’t have peaches without cream 
and sugar, child; and it will take a great 
deal to feed so many,” said Mrs. Brown, de- 
jectedly. 

“ And, positively, I won’t show my face in 
the room, unless there is cake to go with the 
fruit,” said the amiable Queenie. 

“Well,” replied Daffy-down-dilly, com- 
posedly, “have cake, then; it will not take 
very much.” 

“ And wine,” said Phil, whose suggestions 
were always more magnificent than practi- 
cable. 

“Then you may buy it!” retorted Daffy- 
down-dilly, which crushing argument brought 
the question so home to Phil’s pocket that he 
was fain to take refuge in silence. 

“Poor, dear boy!” sighed Mrs. Brown, 
plaintively, with an admiring glance at her 
tall son, who was ogling himself in the little 
oval mirror, “he was ever more generous 
than his means.” Thus you see what a bub- 
ble is reputation. 

“ As to cake,” pursued Daffy-down-dilly, 
who had the prudence to ignore her mamma’s 
discouraging spirit, “ I suppose we may have 
a pound and a sponge.” 

“Tt won’t go round,” 
Brown. 

“Cut it thin,” said Daffy-down-dilly, fall- 
ing back upon her theory of the matutinal 
appetite; “people are never hungry that 
early in the day.” 

“We are!” cried the little Browns, in 
chorus, “and we like thick slices.” 

’ “ Now I'll tell you what it is, you trundle- 
bed trash,” said Daffy -down- dilly, cuffing 
right and left; “ this is no child’s play that I 
am about, and you'll not get so much as a 
crumb, understand that; and do you keep 
out of sight,” which remorseless ukase was 
received with lamentation so loud that it 
threatened to put a premature end to the 
discussion. 

“ And what we are to do for china, and 
glass, and spoons, J don’t know,” wailed Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Oh,” said Daffy-down-dilly, decisively, 
“Mrs. Winterhart must lend us whatever we 
need. And well she may, I’m sure, for I am 
not Aalf paid for the labor that dolt of a Lot- 
ta costs poor me. All the rich coloring of 
those tulips I myself put on, but she gets the 
credit of it.” 

“T am surel don’t see what good is to 
come of all this trouble,” said Mrs. Brown, 
dolefully. ‘And then the expense, and we 
in debt, too!” 

“ Well,” replied the imperturbable Daffy- 
down-dilly, “ we must @ive, and while we live 
we must do the best we can. A little fruit 
and a few slices of cake will go far when in- 
tellectual subjects are under discussion. Be- 
sides, a delicate repast is in better taste.” 


croaked Mrs. 


“matter for mirth.” I agree with Charles 
Lamb, that “to bully and swagger away the 
sense of indigent circumstances before 
strangers may not be always discommenda- 








ble;” and never have I been so near seeing | Browns were in debt; but it was one thing 


Daffy-down-dilly with Paul Marsden’s eyes as 
when she sought to regale us with this inade- 
quate repast, It was neither her fault nor 
Paul Marsden’s that the peaches were not 
more abundant than the cake, for what she 
asked without reserve he bestowed without 
stint; but, between the greed of the little 
Browns and the thrift of Mrs. Brown, who 
had a mania for drying fruit—but why should 
I prove my unworthiness of the feast to which 
I was bidden by discoursing thereof in un- 
varnished terms? Let me rather dwell upon 
its profound social significance. Were we 
all as willing as Daffy-down-dilly to cut our 
slices thin, might not the virtue of hospitality 
be more freely exercised ? 

At least so thought Paul Marsden as he 
stood at the Brown’s front-door, an involun- 
tary auditor, for the clamor of discussion 
within drowned his loud and repeated knock- 
ing; yet the more he heard the more loath 
was he to depart without offering all the as- 
sistance in his power, as, having but just left 
Mrs. Winterhart, he was no stranger to the 
subject under consideration. Indeed, he had 
hastened to the Browns in a perfect quiver 
of generous sympathy with poor little Daffy- 
down-dilly’s laudable desire to entertain her 
friends. He did not flatter himself for one 
moment that the wsthetic matinée could be 
any thing but a wretched sham; for he had 
too much genuine culture to be imposed upon 
by that flimsy smattering which, in our prim- 
itive town, was so readily accepted for art. 
He was not deceived even in Daffy-down-dilly 
herself, so far as the utter worthlessness of 
her boasted accomplishments was concerned. 
He knew that her drawings were monstrosi- 
ties; that her paintings were miserable 
daubs; that her music was not “the food of 
love;” that “Frenche of Paris was to hire 
unknowe ;” and that her much-vaunted wax- 
work was an atrocious libel upon Mother Na- 
ture ; it was to Daffy-down-dilly pure et simple 
that his heart bowed down in reverent admi- 
ration. Daffy-down-dilly, making so brave a 
fight for the house of Brown, was only the 
more heroic in his estimation because of the 
fact that she was so inadequately armed; 
and therefore it was that in those pitiful 
pretensions which she dignified with the 
name of art he saw something higher and 
nobler than art. 

Had it come within the scope of Daffy- 
down-dilly’s powers to fathom this deep heart 
instinct with poetic feeling, she would have 
felt scorn for so inappreciative a slave. Of 
a truth, the autocrat knew that whereof he 
did affirm when he declared that genius has 
a far greater reverence for character than 
character can possibly have for genius. But 
it was well for the Browns that Daffy-down- 
dilly was a character and not a genius. 

The windows being open, it was impos- 
sible for Paul Marsden to avoid hearing the 
mention of debt, that skeleton in the closet 


| of the Browns, the remotest allusion to which 
Think not, O friends, that I consider this | 
poor little feast that Daffy-down-dilly made | 


invariably banished the prop of Mrs. Brown’s 
declining years, whose salary as druggist's 
clerk barely sufficed to meet the exigencies 
of his taste for fancy cravats and Havana 
cigars. It had a different effect upon Paul 
Marsden. *He had heard before that the 





to hear the subject stated by the cold, unfee]- 
ing world, it was quite a different thing to 
hear it acknowledged so bravely and defiantly 
by Daffy-down-dilly herself; and his heart 
yearned toward her with unutterable tender. 
ness. A less imaginative man would have 
seen only weak and culpable folly in this rash 
incurrence of an avoidable expense ; but Paul 
Marsden saw only, and saw thankfully, that 
Daffy-down-dilly’s youth had not yet become, 
through care and drudgery, a thing of the 
past. 

“Can I see your sister?” he asked, ea- 
gerly, as Phil Brown sauntered forth into the 
moonlight. 

“ Hello, Marsden! that you? Yes, I dare 
say you can; but there are two, you know; 
which’ll you have ?”’ said Phil, flippantly, 

Of all the Browns, Paul liked Phil the 
least; yet, for Daffy-down-dilly’s sake, he 
would willingly have hailed him brother. 

“ Ce—that is, Miss Celia,” he stammered. 
Despite his idealization of all that pertained 
to Daffy -down- dilly, he could never bring 
himself to speak .ot think of her as Miss 
Brown. 

“Sis!” shouted Phil, to whom, shocking 
to relate, Daffy-down-dilly was nothing more 
than a very useful but sometimes troublesome 
drudge, “ here’s Marsden ; shine out!” Then, 
having ascertained the fact that Paul had no 
cigars about him, he went out at the gate, 
resolutely determined to ignore any claims 
his family might make upon what he maguil- 
oquently called his income. 

Daffy-down-dilly came forth all smiles and 
vehemence. So glad to.see him! Had Mrs. 
Winterhart fold him? Oh, how fortunate! 
And was he really going to be so very kind as 
to let her have the dest his orchard afforded? 
How could she ever be sufficiently grateful? 

Paul, in the excess of his sympathy, had 
stretched out both his hands, and she, witha 
frisky little caper, had very frankly put ber 
own in them, and thus they stood: Paul ina 
heaven of his own creating, and she, as usual, 
upon this earthy earth. 

“ All that I have in this world,” said he, 
in a trembling whisper, “is yours, if you will; 
all that I have, and myself too.” 

“My goodness! Mr. Marsden, how you 
take one by surprise!” said Daffy-down-dilly, 
coyly. Todo her justice, she was taken by 
surprise; for, although she was in the habit 
of making the most before the world of what 
ever attentions were offered at the shrine of 
the Browns, there were certain indispensable 
data by which she judged of the seriousness 
of a gentleman’s intentions, and these dats 
were, in Paul Marsden’s case, entirely want- 
ing. He had never quoted to her a line of 
poetry; had never sent her album - verses; 
had never singled out a song of hers as bis 
favorite ; had never offered her the semblance 
of a bouquet, except one shabby little daffo 
dil, which was no compliment, truly !—hov, 
then, was she to suppose that the beef and 
potatoes he was ever sending “mamma” 
meant—love? So she said, honestly: 

“T never was more surprised in my life. 
I’m all of a flutter.” ; 

“Tam abrupt, I know,” said Paul, pet 
tently ; “ but, often as I have wished to 
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you this, I have been withheld by a sense of 
my unworthiness of so noble a worker as 
you; but I swear henceforth to make it my 
ebief aim in life to deserve you.” Paul paused, 
inarticulate with emotion. 

“Oh, really, I—dear me!” said Daffy- 
down-dilly, sorely perplexed to know what 
would be the wisest course to pursue under 
the circumstances. She took no counsel of 
her heart, for Paul had never touched it; but 
that shrewd faculty of calculation, which long 
practice had rendered so keen and so active, 
now warned her that, while she could ill afford 
to throw away any good chance, she would do 
well not to risk irrevocably the loss of that 
better chance which she had had in contem- 
plation when she so ruthlessly interfered be- 
ween her brother and Rosa Lintardy. For 
Daffy-down-dilly, true to the interests of the 
house of Brown, was persuaded that a judi- 
cious marriage would help them all on; but 
what could an injudicious marriage avail 
them? A marriage between Rosa and Phil 
would have been the extreme of rashness, for 
the wealth of the Lintardys was all vested in 
the brother, who had a very different husband 
in view for his sister. So, Daffy-down-dilly, 
strong in her self-reliance, unhesitatingly 
took the affair into her own hands, and Mr. 
Lintardy had highly commended her for nip- 
ping the incipient romance in the bud. Could 
she, after all this “delicate diplomacy,” de- 
cide upon Paul’s momentous question with- 
out taking time for reflection? But just now 
she had not the time to think of it, and so 
she said, with charming frankness : 

“I am so surprised; and at present, you 
see, my head is quife full of other business.” 

Business! this was the light in which she 
regarded his avowal, yet Paul was not hurt. 

“Beautiful unselfishness!” he thought. 
“She has been so devoted to others that she 
has never thought of her own rights.” Then 
he said aloud: “‘ Forgive me; I was inconsid- 
erate. I will await your own time, if only 
you will think of—of what I have said.” 

“Ob, thanks! thanks!” said Daffy-down- 
dilly, eagerly, for this was just what she 
wanted ; and she added, by way of encourage- 
ment, “ after the matinée.” 

“And,” said Paul, generously, “in the 
mean time you will let me consider myself 
entirely at your disposal? This, in itself, 
would be happiness for me.” 

“Tam very much obliged,” said the prac- 
tical Daffy-down-dilly ; ‘for, really, you can 
be of great assistance.” 

And so Paul was set to work ; his leisure, 
for the next two or three days, was employed 
in decorating Mrs. Brown’s bare, barn-like par- 
lor for the matinée. He patched the torn pa- 

peting, he hung pictures, he nailed up festoons 
of pedar, profusely spangled with gilt stars, 
doing all under Daffy-down-dilly’s imperious 
irection, while Phil critised and Queenie 
wandered aimlessly about with a green veil 
over her head, and Mrs. Brown stcod in the 
door-way, and made tearful allusions to the 
halls of her forefathers ; and the unruly little 
Browns perpetually threatened the step-lad- 
det with overthrow ; yet he was happy in the 
thought that he alone was of service to Daffy- 
down-dilly. 

At last came the eventful morning, and 


Mrs. Brown’s parlor was crowded with guests, 
bearing in their hands a small, printed pro- 
gramme of the order of exercises, which be- 
gan with—‘“ music” —a frantic chorus by 
Daffy-down-dilly and her scholars; then fol- 
lowed a French dialogue and more—music— 
and a recitation of “The Raven,” by Phil, 
and yet more—music—all with flattering ap- 
plause intermingled; and then the guests 
were invited to admire the pictures and the 
wax-flowers and fruits, Mrs. Brown flitting 
about the room like a great purple butterfly, 
and lauding her gifted che-ild in a stage- 
whisper; Daffy-down-dilly magnifying the 
talents of her pupils to their parents ; Queenie 
and Phil making meaningless talk with every 
one; and the little Browns, supposed to be 
nowhere, making audible comments on the 
crowd through the crack of the door. 

Paul Marsden, pale as a ghost, looked 
upon the mortifying scene, admiring the 
brave Daffy-down-dilly more than ever, and 
ardently anticipating the day when he should 
be able to deliver her from the galling neces- 
sity of such exhibitions. The ceaseless sway- 
ing of the crowd threw him at last near Misd 
Cameron, who had found a seat in a retired 
corner. 

“Confess, now,” said she, playfully, in 
imitation of the enraptured Mrs. Brown, “ is 
not this delightful ? ” 

“Tn a certain sense, yes,” said he, with a 
grave smile. 

“Tam half sorry that I came,” said she, 
suddenly becoming grave herself, “for ‘to 
laugh were want of goodness or of grace, 
but to be grave exceeds all power of face.’” 
Paul maintained a stern composure. “ Ah, 
you are laughter-proof, I see, preuz chevalier,” 
she continued, gayly. ‘“‘ What would I not 
give for your ‘ power of face!’ Were you ever 
before at so unique an entertainment? Look, 
now, at that row of paintings ‘mocking the 
air with colors idly spread ;’ those landscapes 
bathed in ‘ the light that never was on sea 
or shore;’ and those hectic houris, with 
pouting nether lip, that looks as if ‘some bee 
had stung it newly,’ and severely. Do you 
remember Mohammed’s saying —an embodi- 
ment, by-the-way, of artistic wisdom — that 
whoever makes a picture, should be con- 
demned to find it a soul? Fancy the kind 
of soul that would look through such eyes 
as those!” 

“T am glad that Ido not see with your 
eyes,” said Paul, stiffly. 

“What is the necessity for using such 
prudence with me?” said Maria, laughing. 
“Do you imagine that I would express my 
sentiments thus freely if I did not know that 
these ‘strange devices’ do not impose upon 
you? If you do not see with my eyes, why, 
then, are you not contemplatively studying 
these chefs-@auvre through a roll of music, 
like our two connoisseurs there, Mr. Lintardy 
and Mrs. Winterhart ? ” 

“ Miss Cameron,” said Paul, with pent-up 
wrath, “this is unworthy of you; pardon 
me, but it is unworthy of you! I grant the 
truth of your strictures upon these poor 
paintings ; in themselves, they are less than 
nothing; but what of that? Do you not see 
that this girl’s life is anoble epic? And can 
you see it unmoved?” 





Miss Cameron turned and looked at him 
scrutinizingly. “TI am silenced forever,” she 
said, in an altered voice, and Paul saw that 
the tears stood in her eyes; but it was many 
a day before he discovered that they were 
| not for Daffy-down-dilly, but for himself. 
“She is not worthy of him,” Maria thought, 
sadly, as he turned away in haste to avoid 
Michael Lintardy, from whose comments and 
criticisms he shrank even more than from 
Miss Cameron’s; for he could answer Maria 
Cameron with the truth, but he could not an- 
swer Michael Lintardy at all. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Lintardy, rub- 
| bing his hands, “ Miss Brown is a truly re- 
markable young woman. Don’t know her 
equal, present company excepted "—with a 
bow to Miss Cameron—‘“ such talent, such 
versatility, such energy, and such industry— 
yes, and such pluck! So highly accom- 
plished ; quite an acquisition to our society, 
don’t you think so? Doesn’t understand 
lunches, though.” 

““T don’t know,” said Maria, dryly; “she 
gave us the first peaches of the season.” 
However much Daffy-down-dilly’s pretension 
might provoke her criticism, she had no dis- 
position to comment upon the evidences of 
the Browns’ straitened circumstances. 

“Tt’s owing to her limited means, I dare 
say,” said Mr. Lintardy, charitably. “She 
shows that she is a person of taste, and she 
would know how to make a display with suit- 
able means, I don’t doubt.” And, with his 
eye-glasses upon his nose, he turned to the 
contemplation of a flaming spray of autumn- 
leaves in wax on a stand near by. “ Now, I 
appeal to you, Miss Cameron, would it not 
be a grievous case if ull these rare gifts and 
accomplishments should be thrown away 
upon our impecunious young friend over 
there, who, to use a figure of speech in which 
there is more truth than poetry, hasn’t the 
gold to form a proper setting for such a jew- 
el? Heis not worth a dime, you know.” 

Miss Cameron’s silence was so significant 
that Mr. Lintardy turned suddenly, and be- 
held, with ill-concealed confusion, Daffy- 
down-dilly standing near. 

“Oh,” said she, with a well-acted start, 
“T am glad that you are not wasting admi- 
ration on that early effort of mine. I agree 
with you, it is not worth a dime.” 

“Indeed, you have grievously misappre- 
hended me,” said Mr. Lintardy, with eager 
haste. “I take Miss Cameron to witness 
that I was speaking of—ahem !—a certain 
friend of yours.” 

“@Qh—ha, ha, ha, ha! Young Baxter? 
He is not so wealthy as you, but he has 
merit.” 

‘“* Baxter, indeed ! 
of.” 

“ Oh,” said Daffy-down-dilly, warily, “ Mr. 
Marsden, I fancy, is not to be pitied on the 
score of poverty.” 

“His worth is not to be estimated in 
dimes, most assuredly,” said Miss Cameron, 
rising. She did not care to hear Paul Mars- 
den discussed in such a manner. 

‘“*T—we have always supposed,” said Daf- 
fy-down-dilly, sharply, waylaying Miss Cam- 
eron, as it were, with an interrogative stare, 
“that Paul Marsden has abundant means? ” 
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“Then you have been under a misappre- 
hension,” said Miss Cameron, quietly ; “ his 
generosity far exceeds his means.” 

Daffy-down-dilly frowned after her as she 
walked away; Miss Cameron might have 
told her this before, she thought; but she 
smoothed her puckered brows when she re- 
membered that it was not yet too late. 

“ He is not to be pitied, if you smile on 
him,” said Mr. Lintardy, with a pompous gal- 
lantry. 

“ Merely a friend of mamma’s, I do assure 
you,”’ said Daffy-down-dilly, demurely cast- 
ing down her eyes—a politic statement that 
induced Mr. Lintardy, in the extravagance of 
his enthusiasm for the arts, to say that which 
compelled Daffy-down-dilly to give Paul Mars- 
den a most decided refusal. 

Utterly incapable of appreciating such a 
character as young Marsden’s, Daffy-down- 
dilly could judge of him only by the light of 
her own motives. 

“My dear Mrs. Winterhart,” she said, 
when, after the matinée, she discussed her 
“ prospects” with that unfailing friend, “I 
was guided by prudence, as IT ever am. Pru- 


dence in this instance was easy, I cannot ! 


deny, for Mr. Marsden does not come up to 
my ideal, with his every-day notions about 
beef, and butter, and eggs, and such things, 
and his utter want of artistic sense; but 
I felt it my duty to take his offer into se- 
rious consideration, for the sake of my fam- 
ily.” 

“But you are going to do much better 
for your family, my dear,” said Mrs. Winter- 
hart, who believed in money ; “ Mr. Lintardy 
is the richest man in town.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that,” said Daffy-down- 
dilly, with unction. ‘“‘ What an escape I have 
had! Really, I tell mamma, Paul Marsden is 
little better than an impostor. He spared no 
pains to mislead us into the belief that he 
was aman of means, and all the while his 
object was to marry a woman that could work 
for him, as I verily believe! Oh, I should 
feel humiliated, but for the assurance that I 
am (fruly appreciated by a man infinitely his 
superior!” 


The business-like note with which she | 


ruthlessly dismissed Paul Marsden’s suit was 
expressed with rather more reticence, but 
with hardly less disdain. Paul, who was 
walking with Miss Cameron when one of the 
little Browns, very smartly dressed, put the 
rose-colored, gilt-edged missive into his hands, 
turned white when he read it, and staggered 
and groped like a man suddenly struck 
blind; but it was as though he had been 
“ blinded by excess of light,” for at that mo- 
ment Daffy-down-dilly stood revealed to him 
in the dreadful glare of her true colors. 
Maria Cameron, who had proved herself 
a friend, indeed, once before, but under cir- 
cumstances of a different nature, knew that a 
man like Paul Marsden could not be con- 
soled for the faith he had lost by such reflec- 
tions as rushed to her indignant mind; so 
she did not tell him that Daffy-down-dilly 
was not worthy of him; that Michael Lin- 
tardy’s gold had outweighed a better man’s 
merit; that the Browns were many and 
odious ; but she came to me and relieved her 
mind in a way that would have convinced the 


| object of her wrath that she was bursting 
with envy. 


that favorite border in his old garden where 
he had so often stood and dreamed impos- 
sible dreams in the light of the yellow daffo- 
dils, and there he renounced his blind pas- 
sion in a characteristic mode. There was 
not even u withered leaf remaining to mark 
the spot where once the emblems of “ uncer- 
tainty” had bloomed “ unprofitably gay ;” 
but he knew where to look for their roots, 
and never again in his garden was the spring 
heralded by the flower that “takes the winds 
of March with beauty.” 

No man is necessarily the worse for hav- 
ing his love rejected, since it is eternally true 
that a deeper happiness lies in loving than in 
being loved; but a love bestowed unwor- 
thily is apt to recoil and sting us; and Paul 
Marsden was long, “like sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune and harsh.” Through excess of 
faith in Daffy-down-dilly, he had, but for 
Maria Cameron, lost his faith in woman. 

In accordance with poetical justice, Daffy- 
*down-dilly should have learned too late that 
money does not make happiness; but every- 
| body knows that this is not the kind of jus- 
tice meted out in every-day life, and it would 
take too long to tell how Daffy-down-dilly re- 
joiced in fine petticoats and green gowns ; 
how Queenie and all the little Browns reveled 
in “brother Michael’s” fine mansion ; how 
Mrs. Brown rode about in “my daughter 
Mrs. Lintardy’s open carriage,” and joyfully 
complained of the colds she caught thereby ; 
how Phil, seated superbly in Mrs. Lintardy’s 
pony-phaeton, criticised “that poor devil 
Marsden’s taste in horse-flesh ;” and, lastly, 
how everybody lauded and magnified the wis- 
dom of Daffy-down-dilly ; for it is as true now 
as it was in the days of the Psalmist, that 
“men will praise thee when thou doest well 


to thyself.” 
Kampa THorPE. 





A NORTHERN WONDER- 
LAND. 


HERE is an old legend which describes 
how Satan was smitten with jealousy 
when he beheld the work of creation, and 
how he strove to surpass it. He toiled and 
toiled with the earth and the water, and lo! 
he produced Iceland. This old legend is less 
complimentary to its subject than such sto- 
ries generally are, without containing more 
truth. Iceland is nota paradise. The warm- 
est patriot or the keenest huntsman will 
hardly claim that it is ; but it is a country with 
weird, fierce, appalling beauties of its own— 
an old laboratory of the ice and fire kings, 
where they worked together, wielding the 
elements with Titanic might, and torturing 
the earth into the wildest and unearthliest of 
forms. The surface is broken into plateaus 
of scoria and lava, awful chasms, and vol- 
canic mountains. It is inhabited by the chil- 
dren .of the bravest and noblest of the old 
Northmen, and it has a history and literature 
to be proud of. 
Just south of the arctic circle, touching 
it only in the north, the island contains 





As for Paul Marsden, he went straight to 
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about thirty-seven thousand square miles, 
three hundred and eight English miles jg 
length, and one hundred and ninety miles jp 
breadth. Its shape is very irregular, slightly 
resembling a heart, with a considerable pen. 
insula on the northwest united to the maip. 
land by an extremely narrow neck of land, 
The coast is wild and desolate beyond de. 
scription. On the south there is a group of 
rugged little specks, the Westmann Islands, 
only one of which is inhabited, and that bya 
few poor fishermen, who are seldom able to 
communicate with the main-land, owing to 
the frequent gales. Near the harbor of the 
capital, Reykjavik, there is an immense co. 
lumnar rock of basalt called the “ Meal. 


sack,” upon which living man has never land. 


ed, nor can land—sharp needles projecting 
near the water-line, and breaking the sea into 
an everlasting tumult. The great auk, a bird 
as scarce as the dodo, is said to live on the 
top; and flocks of other birds nestle in the 
seams, mingling their shrill cries with the 
eternally melancholy beat of the sea. 
Elsewhere the coast is varied by cliffs of 
basalt and far-reaching marshes and swamps, 
Shattered blocks of black lava, worn into 
fantastic and curious forms, are seen in the 
greatest profusion. In some places the sea 
has worked them into natural arches, through 
which the wind sweeps with terrible shrieks; 
and in other places they have the form of im. 
mense spires, turrets, and cupolas. On the 
northwestern coast there is a bold promon 
tory, about two thousand feet high, and 
scarcely more than fifty degrees out of the 
perpendicular. It fronts on one of the bays, 
and across its fall there is a perilous pass 
ealled the Bulaudshofdi, which looks likes 
mere thread or telegraph-wire. It affords 
dangerous passage for a man and a horse; 
and it is celdom traveled, as layers of the 
rock on the face of the cliff are semi-de 
tached, and often tumble down at the touch 
of the wind. Except at such points as these 
where the coast is high, there is a background 
of several ranges of snow-capped mountains, 
which exhibit the most beautiful effects under 
the changing light of the arctic heavens. 
Only four thousand square miles of this 
wonder-land are inhabited. The rest of the 
country is a desert of lava-fields and vole 
noes. You may travel mile after mile with 
out finding a trace of vegetation or a patch 
of fresh, brown earth. There are some small 
forests of pinched, stunted, precarious growth; 
but the largest tree in the country is only 
thirty feet high, and is pointed out as a mar 
vel. The mountains are of two classes, the 
“ fells ” and the “yékulls,” the former being 
free from snow in the summer, while the lat 
ter are wrapped in perpetual ice. Their forms 
are exceedingly varied and beautiful, most of 
them reaching upward by easy gradations @ 
a sharp pinnacle that has probably spouted 
fire within the memory of living man. Th 
“ ydkulls ” generally have rounded heads of 
ice, resting on abrupt flanks of rock, 
“fells” are of uniform elevation, and # 
rounded at the top, but do not support ice 
fields. The principal “ yékull” is Orel, 
which is six thousand two hundred and fort} 
one feet above the level of the sea, and ther 
are four others almost as large, the smallet 
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being four thousand five hundred and seven- 
ty-seven feet above sea-level. Both “ yé- 
kulls” and “fells” are volcanic, and the 
havoc they have caused is manifest in every 

rt of the country. Hecla, the best known 
of the “ fells,” has been in eruption twenty- 
six times since the year 1004. The last erup- 
tion occurred in 1845-46, and it is said that 
masses of the cinders were carried as far as 
the Orkney Islands. 

A recent traveler repeats an account of 
the occurrence related to him by an Icelandic 
farmer who saw it: “For many years pre- 
vious to 1845 the country near the mountain ” 
(Hecla) “had contained good grass, but in 
the September of that year the lava was 
thrown up out of the crater, like torrents of 
water, amid the most tremendous fire and 
smoke. So great were the quantities of it, 
and so vast the streams, that they ran like 
great serpents over the land, and cooled in 
solid hills of fantastic and desolate appear- 
ance, with a belt of arid, black sand around 
each of them.” The farmer then pointed to 
the remains of a farm-house completely sur- 
rounded by lava. “In that place I was 
born,” he resumed,” and these heaps of stone 
cover what was one of the loveliest farms in 
Iceland. I was sixteen years old then, and 
we had to fly for our lives. The noises made 
by the ground were terrible. A man was act- 
ually killed by a stone thrown up by the 
eruption, even so far off as the west coast. 
The fish were destroyed by the heat of the 
rivers; the coast was. covered with wrecks ; 
in fact, it seemed to affect every thing. One 
of the strangest sights was to see the fields 
swept up into hills as the lava rushed along 
underground. Though my farm (the nearest 
of all to its foot) is agreat distance from the 
mountain, I sometimes feel very nervous, 
even now, as lately the steam has been es- 
caping in many directions, and the earth in 
the summer is quite hot enough to burn one’s 
boots.” 

The conformation of the mountains is 
comparatively regular in some ranges, and as 
you approach them from‘a plain they appear 
to have smooth sides culminating in a fine 
point. The contrast between their pure 
white heights and the reaches of bluish lava 
and green morass below is both curious and 
impressive. 

The country contains several great gey- 
sers, and there is hardly a valley without one 
of a fair size. Bathing in their waters is one 
of the few luxuries of: travel in Iceland. In 
many places the traveler finds a trough lead- 
ing from the boiling fountain to a comfort- 
able pool, in reaching which the water is 
cooled to a bearable temperature. To plunge 
into this improvised tub and have your guide 
scrub you with a flesh-brush, is a delight that 
ean only be appreciated by those who have 
sojourned in Icelandic houses. The most im- 
portant geysers are at Haakadalr, Reykir, 
and Uxahver, the location of which may be 
easily found on reference to a large map. 
There are dlso numerous lakes and important 
tivers in Iceland, filled with fish of the dain- 
tiest varieties. The fiords, or bays, into 
Which the rivers empty, are of magnificent 
extent and appearance. Whales and seals 
are often caught in them, and sometimes the 








white polar bear is found on the shore, hav- 
ing come from Greenland on the drift-ice. 
Not a reptile of any kind exists in Iceland, 
and the only wild animals are the reindeer 
and the fox. The dogs are akin to those of 
the Esquimaux in form and habits. The 
horses are under-sized, unhealthy, and rough- 
coated, but they are numerous and cheap. 
Their physical defects are the result of their 
food, which, in winter, consists of dried and 
decayed fish. What wonder that the brutes 
cannot travel thirty miles without breaking 
out into sores ! 

The energy and activity invariably attrib- 
uted to Northern people are not found in the 
Icelanders. The coast-fisheries are carried 
on by the French, who are protected by one 
of their men-of-war. The natives are con- 
tent to catch only enough for their food. So, 
too, they do not hunt the birds of their isl- 
and, except the swan and the eider-duck. 
The former is shot for its quills, and the lat- 
ter is preserved for its down. These eider- 
ducks are very tame in the breeding-season, 
and build their nests on the roofs and in the 
windows of the houses. They tear the ex- 
quisite down from their breasts to line their 
nests, and it is immediately removed by the 
occupant of the house. A second time the 
birds tear off the down, and again it is re- 
moved. But, if the third pulling is taken, the 
birds will depart, never to return, and a law 
is in existence forbidding it. 

The capital, and the only town in Iceland, 
is Reykjavik, which has a population of 
about fifteen hundred souls. It is situated 
on the southern coast, between the sea and 
a fresh-water lake. A drearier, dirtier, qui- 
eter little capital does not exist. A dark, 
gravelly, refuse-strewed beach extends before 
the doors of a long row of wooden buildings, 
the most pretentious ones in the town. They 
are uniform in every thing: in shape, which 
is angular and squat; in color, which is 
black; and in height, which is one story. 
From this main street and its stores several 
smaller streets branch out at right angles, 
with other rows of black little buildings, even 
humbler in appearance than those on the 
strand. There is not a tree, or a bush, ora 
patch of grass, within a radius of many miles. 
Some of the turf roofs of the fishermen’s huts 
are overgrown with weeds, and these offer 
the only relief to the wearisome gloom. The 
drains are all open, and contribute to the 
offensive smells which salute and almost 
overpower the newly-arrived stranger. Dried 
and drying fish are seen and smelled in every 
corner. In front of all the stores, even where 
fancy dry goods are displayed, you are sure 


to find a stall heavily laden with shoals of | 


this disagreeable merchandise. 

The only stone building of importance is 
the cathedral, which is very old, but modern 
and very commonplace looking. It contains 
a baptismal font of Thorwaldsen’s, consisting 
of a squat, rectangular block of marble, with 
a wreath around the diminutive bowl. Thor- 
waldsen’s grandfather was an Icelandic priest, 
and the immortal sculptor presented the font 
to the church as a memorial of him. There 
is also a magnificent ancient cope, presented 
by Julius II. to the last Catholic bishop of 
Holar, which was formerly the seat of the 








cathedral ; and between the ceiling and the 
roof the public library, consisting of eight 
thousand volumes, is preserved. 

The people are indolent, generous, intelli- 
gent, and intemperate. The women are the 
laborers and the men the drones. Passing 
through the streets of Reykjavik, you will 
see groups of fellows idling and smoking at 
the doors of the stores, while the women are 
toiling along with heavy loads of fish upon 
their broad shoulders. The men will not exert 
themselves unless the strongest inducements 
are offered; and one traveler relates that a 
man to whom he was paying a bill refused 
to walk a few yards to obtain change, saying 
that the distance was too great. And it was 
not discourtesy that prompted him, but sim- 
ply laziness. The Icelanders are kindly and 
courteous enough—when they can serve you 
without exertion. They use tobacco and 
snuff in large quantities, carrying the latter 
in horns of extraordinary size, at which they 
sniff religiously every few moments. The 
habit is a fortunate one for them, as it de- 
stroys their sense of smell, and renders them 
unconscious of the vile atmosphere of their 
houses. 

They are shockingly inquisitive, introdu- 
cing themselves to the stranger in the bland- 
est manner, and questioning him about his 
family and personal affairs, his age, his edu- 
cation, and his means. Nearly all can read 
and write well, and many have a fair classical 
education. There is an excellent university 
at Reykjavik, and some youths are sent to 
school at Copenhagen. S. E. Waller, an 
English artist, who spent six weeks in Iceland 
during 1872, states that the people attribute 
universal knowledge to all strangers—a fair 
proof that they are not ignorant themselves. 
All over the country he was asked questions 
upon political economy, the condition of 
Denmark, the best way of bridging the river 
Thjorsa, and all varieties of engineering. He 
was asked to translate Latin and Greek, and 
requested to give his opinion upon a young 
man’s translation of some English verses. 
He was asked if he knew the queen and had 
spoken with her ; and, when he replied in the 
negative, he was asked why he had not vis- 
ited her. He was also asked questions in 
fish-curing, law-making, and insanity, and he 
naively writes: “As it frequently happened 
that I was ina state of complete ignorance 
upon the subject under conversation, I was 
often looked upon as a delusion and a snare 
—nay, sometimes the natives seemed to feel 
quite injured that they had come a mile or so 
to see a stranger from the outer world who 
could not tell them every thing connected 
with every subject.” 

The Icelanders dress in black cloth of 


their own weaving—the women wearing short 


petticoats and a woolen cap of liberty. But 
in Reykjavik the ladies bedeck themselves 
with the latest European fashions, and follow 
every change with the assiduity of one of our 
own Fifth-Avenue belles. -They are rather 
pretty, these Northern girls, Their features 
are usually irregular, but their expression is 
good-humored and intelligent. In the houses 
of priests and traders, over a hundred miles 
from the coast, and far apart from any settle- 
ment, a good piano is sometimes included 
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among the furniture. The food of the peas- 
antry consists of stock-fish, rye-cakes, rice, 
rancid butter, coffee, milk, and corn-brandy. 
Few travelers can endure it. There is also 
another dish, more common than the others, 
which is called “ skier.” How skier is pre- 
pared is a mystery. It is a sort of curdled 
milk, eaten either with cream or fresh milk. 
A party of tourists once fell into a dispute 
about it. One said it was turned with ren- 
net, and another said it was scalded. A third 
declared that he obtained authoritative in- 
formation about it from a widow at Sitka. 

“What did she say?” the others in- 
quired. 

“ As well as I could understand, she said 
that she put the fresh milk into a skin bag, 
and hung it up in the sun.” 

“ And what then?” 

“What then! Why, when it smelled 
strong enough she called it skier.” 

The quality of the food is not the only 
drawback to travel in Iceland. There is not 
a road in the whole island. The routes are 
marked by heaps of turf and small piles of 
stone, and it is scarcely safe to attempt to 
ford a river without the assistance of some 
one from the nearest farm-house. The cur- 
rents are strong, and the bottom is constant- 
ly changing. Perhaps a fair-haired girl, 
mounted on one of the shaggy native ponies, 
is available as your guide. She dashes into 
the middle of the foaming stream before you, 
in your fear, can prevent her. You follow, as 
fast as you can—slowly as compared to her 
—and, as soon as you reach her, she points 
to the course, wheels quickly round, imprints 
a chaste kiss on your sun-burned cheek, and 
the next instant she is galloping over the 
fields of lava home again. Much less pleas- 
ant incidents than this are much more com- 
mon. Bogs, quick-mosses, and quicksands, 
lie in your path, and, as you are jogging 
along contentedly, you are suddenly alarmed 
by a sinking motion, and find your horse 
shoulder-deep in a bog, and yourself buried 
to the waist. Accidents of this kind are oc- 
casionally fatal, and they are of frequent oc- 
currence with inexperienced travelers. The 
best way to avoid them is to keep the pack- 
horse of your expedition several yards ahead. 
Where he passes in safety you can follow. 

With the exception of a modest tavern at 
Reykjavik, there is no public house of enter- 
tainment in Iceland, and, when night falls, 
shelter must be sought in the best-looking 
hut within a short distance. I have already 
spoken about the incommodious size and 
form of the houses at the capital. The 
houses of the peasantry are much worse— 
dirtier, smaller, darker. They are built of 
stones, turf, and wood, and, seen from the 
outside, are suggestive of monstrous ant-hills. 
A rude door-way is all that interferes with the 
exactness of the simile. Let us suppose that, 
after a day’s travel, you and your guide and 
your horses are one hundred miles from any- 
where—as you very likely would be if you 
had fulfilled that long-cherished dream of 
yours of a journey through Iceland. You are 
tired, dusty, and hungry. From a black hill 
of lava, where you have halted to reconnoitre, 
a hut such as I have described appears. Ham- 
mer at the crazy door, and you will be admit- 





ted, no matter how late the hour, and made 


welcome to all the house contains—probably 
children, fleas, and fish. When you have 
eaten all the fish you can, have sung all the 
English songs you know, and listened to as 
many more Icelandic songs in response, you 
will be put to bed. As there is only one room 
in most of the houses, stories are on record 
of bashful young Englishmen who have besi- 
tated to undress; and, to avoid any such un- 
necessary embarrassment, the young ladies 
of the household generally help the traveler 
on with his night-gown, and tuck him under 
the warm bedclothes. They then proceed to 
undress themselves, and are entirely uncon- 
cerned in the fact of there being lookers-on, 
reasoning, no doubt, “ Evil to him who evil 
thinks.” The Icelanders are almost the most 
virtuous people under the sun. 

Not many years ago the poorest farmer 
would refuse payment for a day’s lodging and 
food, but travelers have multiplied in Iceland 
as elsewhere, and a fair price is now charged. 
At the houses of the priests and traders you 
are still received right royally, however, and 
an offer of money is considered an affront. 
Baring-Gould, the well-known author and 
traveler, estimates the expense of a trip to 
Iceland at about eight dollars in gold a day, 
an amount which seems extravagant and un- 
necessury. The chief expense is for horses— 
a traveler and his guide requiring five or six 
on an expedition, two for riding, one for bag- 
gage, and the others as a relay. They can be 
bought for twenty-five or thirty dollars each 
at the capital, and sold for half those prices 
at the end of the journey. Guides can be 
hired for two or three dollars a day, and 
some for less, but, in practising too much 
economy in this respect, you are in danger 
of finding a lazy, discourteous, or intemper- 
ate fellow. There is a semi-monthly steam- 
service between Leith (Scotland) and Reyk- 
javik, the cabin-fare of which is only fifty 
dollars. Passage may also be had occasion- 
ally by sailing-vessels from United States 
ports. 

Iceland is fast gaining popularity with 
English tourists as a summer resort. The 
coast - fisheries abounding in cod, haddock, 
skate, and halibut; the rivers in salmon, and 
the lakes in trout, attract the sportsman, who 
may also have a shot at a reindeer or a bear ; 
and the grandeur of the scenery attracts the 
artist and the lover of Nature. The climate 
is very equable in the south, and in summer 
delightfully cool and invigorating. The north- 
ern part of the country is much colder, how- 
ever, not having the advantage of the Gulf- 
Stream, which washes the southwestern 
coast. Icebergs frequently drift ashore, pro- 
ducing such a change in the natural tempera- 
ture as kills all the crops in the neighbor- 
hood, and freshening the surrounding sea to 
such an extent that the fish seek other quar- 
ters. One of these ice-mountains has been 
known to stand two years before it melted. 
In the phenomena of the atmosphere Iceland 
is rich. The aurora borealis is wonderfully 
brilliant, and mock suns appear—nine at a 
time. When a storm is approaching electric 
flames or “ storm-lights” appear around the 
human head like the halo of the saints, and 
also around all metallic objects. The Ice- 





landic night is full of wondrous and poetie 
beauties, and has been prettily described by 
Baring-Gould, to whose work we have referred: 
“ The sky was flooded with light, turning the 
azure to the tenderest green. The clouds 
were transmuted to rose-flakes, and the mist 
to a nebulous haze of flame. Some ragged 
cloud-patches, high above the mountain. 
peaks, flamed like gold in a furnace, their 
shadows picked out with carmine. A crown 
of rays extending to the zenith streamed trom 
behind Esja, which was thrown into a gray 
shadow. Rock and mountain were distinct 
as though seen through an opera - glass, 
Every crag and furrow was penciled with 
wonderful minuteness—each mountain -top 
cutting against the sky with intense preci- 
sion. Though no direct rays of the sun 
touched the earth, the reflected light from 
above made every thing appear clearer than 
by day.” And this is the distant island of 
the North, the golden land of the old Norse 
sea-kings ! 

The literature of Iceland consists chiefly 
of a long series of wonder-stories and sagas, 
The sagas are entirely authentic histories for 
the most part, and embalm the many deeds 
of valor for which the old sea-kings were dis- 
tinguished. Iceland, it appears, was accé 
dentally discovered in 860 by Naddothr, a 
Norwegian viking, who was bound to the 
Faroe Islands, and four years later a Swede 
circumnavigated the island. These explora. 
tions took place a short time before the pe- 
riod when Harold Fairhair made himself su. 
preme in Norway by subjugating his nobles. 
Those who resisted him were compelled to 
seek a new country, and found it in Iceland. 
Foremost among these, first in fame and first 
to land, were Ingolf and Hyodleifr, who were 
followed by large bands of colonists. 4 re- 
publican government was established, and 
continued in existence until the year 1264, 
when the Icelanders again submitted to Nor- 
way. In 1387, with Norway, it became sub- 
ject to Denmark, to which country it now 
belongs. 

For the purposes of government, the isl- 
and is divided into three large districts, which 
are subdivided into smaller districts, with » 
magistrate over each. A governor-general is 
appointed by the king, his term of office being 
five years, and this official appoints two dep- 
uties, one for the western and one for the 
northern and eastern districts. The affairs 
of the island are further regulated by the Al- 
thing, a council composed of twenty men- 
bers, one from the capital, and one from each 
of the sub-districts. In August of the pres 
ent year (1874) the Icelanders, who now 
number sixty-eight thousand, will celebrate 
the millennial anniversary of their settlement. 


Wituam H. Rivers. 
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HAT would be the feelings of an “heit 

of all the ages,” and especially of the 

nineteenth century, were he to leap out of the 
present into the thirteenth century ? 

These were mine as I arrived in the city 


of Fukui, after a journey from Osaka via Lake . 
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Biwa and the mountains. I had come to re- 
main a year, and during ten months of that 
time I saw no Caucasian face. I came to 
know the old city, its highways and its by- 
ways, so thoroughly, that I lost all sympathy 
for the blind men, so numerous in that as in 
every Japanese city. Even the dogs knew 
me, and, when walking by at dark, their un- 
failing bark proved their keenness of scent 
and the truth, often asserted by the Asiatics, 
that the proud Caucasian may be known by 
the odor of his skin. 

Life in a Japanese city, to one fresh from 
the intense life and energies of an American 
metropolis, was like existence in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Society was so simple—there were but 
two classes, the governing samurai and the 
governed people. The latter class knew 
nothing of the government, except that they 
must yield unquestioning obedience to its 
decrees. 

Life was so quiet—it seemed to consist 
chiefly of eating, sleeping, and smoking. If 
there was more than that, it appeared to be 
merely incidental. In an American city, the 
sight of men on their way to business is a 
spectacle of dramatic interest. To stand 
still in the midst of such a crowd as surges 
along Broadway, who would dare to do it? 
Fora merchant to be indifferent to custom- 
ers—who is he? Yet in Fukui, the merchant 
sat warming his hands over his brazier, as 
stolid before a customer as a statue. It was 
impolite to ask any one to buy; and, as for 
the busiest street, one might stand in the 
middle of it all day, and neither be run over 
nor knocked down. The contrast between 
the life of human beings in Japan and of 
life in New York, was as great as the differ- 
ence between the mean wooden houses of the 
former country and the comfortable dwellings 
of the latter. 

There are two ways of describing a Japan- 
ee city. One is in the gazetteer style. Thus 
it might be said : “ Fukui is a city in the prov- 
ince of Echizen, on the Ashiwa River. It is 
the seat of a daimio’s government. It has a 
castle, two large bridges, a theatre, a town- 
hall, several schools, many temples. The 
chief productions are paper, silk, tea, and 
tice. Population, fifty thousand.” 

All this might be said and more, and it 
would all be true, yet the foreign reader would 
not have the’faintest idea as to how the city 
of Fukui looks. The word “ castle” calls up 
the picture of tall towers, and castellated 
ramparts, and rocky appruaches. At the 
mention of “ theatre,” there rises in the mind 
‘dazzle of upholstery, chandeliers, and gas- 
lights. Do we say “town-hall?” What 
American, never in Japan, can image in his 
mind the true picture ? 

A better method of description is by a 
plentiful use of negative particles. Society 
in Japan is reduced to very simple elements. 
Even the miner in the nearly inaccessible Ne- 
vada gulch, far away from city life and civil- 
ited society, is yet more of a modern man 

than was the average Japanese citizen in Fu- 
kui in 1871. For the newspaper can, with 
more than Mohammed’s power, bring the 





"orld to the miner, without his going to the 


World. But here in Japan was a people civ- | 


ilized for centuries; yet there were no hos- 
pital, no asylums, no almshouse, no public 
hall, no bank, no lightning-rods, no steam- 
engines, no gas-lights, and, worse than all, no 
newspaper. “Oh, but these are all modern 
inventions,” cries the critic; ‘ how could the 
Japanese have these? Of course, they had 
all the ancient and universal improvements, 
had they not?” 

No! there was a fine river flowing through 
the city, and a seaport on the bay, but there 
was not a single dock or pier. There was nota 
wagon nor a carriage in the city, nor a wheeled 
vehicle within leagues. Most of the beasts 
of burden were men. Men carried stones 
down hill and up. Men and women shoul- 
dered fagots and bags of rice and bundles 
of charcoal. Men made themselves fulcrums, 
and bore all the burdens, where an Anglo- 
Saxon makes the round earth with its gravi- 
tation do half the work. Horses — stupid 
and lazy, unkempt and ill-fed—did duty, as 
sumpters, and bullocks likewise; but four- 
legged beasts of burden were in the minority. 
There was no bread, no milk, no beef. A 
native man wants but little wheat, but he 
wants that little long. The Japanese usually 
eats wheat in the form of thick vermicelli, in 
strips the length of a yard-stick. When he 
can get rice, he disdains to eat other grain. 
There is no word in the language for bread ; 
and wheat is cheap and in no demand, except 
for export. There was no milk, for the peo- 
ple anciently thought it wrong to deprive the 
cow of it, and the majority of modern Japan- 
ese people never thought of such a thing as 
using cow’s milk for food. There was no 
beef, for the two religions, with their thirty- 
five or more sects, taught that it was a sin to 
eat the flesh of cattle. Why the prohibition 
did not extend to monkeys, foxes, wild-boars, 
and decr, I am not theologian enough to dis- 
cover. Of potatoes, the Satsuma imo (satsuma, 
or sweet-potato), there were plenty, which were 
eaten as “ refreshments’ between meals; of 


Janglara imo (Java, or white potatoes), there - 


were a few. Of modern garden vegetables 
and small fruit, there was almost none. How 
could these people live thus so long? There 
were no pavements, no sidewalks. There 
was not one chimney in the province. There 
was not a stove in any house, nor a bedstead, 
nor a chair. 

“What sort of houses did the people live 
in?” you ask. Every house in the city was 
of timber, and rarely more than one story 
high. The shops were all open to the street. 
The average stock-in-trade of each might be 
fifteen dollars’ worth, not over. The average 
value of the houses was a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred dollars each. All were low 
frames, roofed with tile, shingle, or thatch. 
The dwellings of the official classes were of- 
ten large and costly. In looking over a Jap- 
anese city, one saw no imposing piles of ar- 
chitecture, no chimneys, no smoking furnace- 
mouth, no spire. All was a monotonous flat 
of tiles, or dingy, weather-darkened thatch or 
shingle. There were the square, many-gabled 
castle-towers, and pagodas, and there were the 
massive roofs of the great temples. Here and 
there rose fine old trees. Bamboo -groves, 
beautiful and feathery, lent variety to the 
scene; but no ope, who had learned the 





meaning of the word “city” in Eastern Amer- 
ica, would suppose such a collection of low 
buildings—villas or shanties—was a city. 
It might be a number of booths erected for a 
fair, a mere temporary arrangement for a few 
weeks; but a city one thousand years old, 
how could it be that? I knew a Japanese 
youth who, on arriving in San Francisco, could 
not believe the houses were built by men. He 
thought they must be the work of the gods. 

There was not a stone house in the city. 
Even in all Yeddo, Osaka, and Kioto, there 
were not, in all, a half-dozen stone dwelling- 
houses. Every thing was of perishable tim- 
ber, the sport of time, and the victim of fire. 
There was nothing durable but tombstones 
and castle-walls, for’ only these were of stone. 
Herein is the disappointment to the lover of 
art and antiquity in Japan. In America we 
scarcely wince under Dickens’s criticism that 
our streets are so “ staring new.” Coming to 
Japan, which we are told so frequently has 
been governed by the “ same line of emperors 
for twenty-five thousand years,” and has been 
fully civilized for over a thousand, we expect 
ancient monuments of art and architecture. 
It is in vain that we seek. Every thing, ex- 
cept their great bronze images and their cas- 
tles, was built of wood, hay and stubble, and 
mud. Their best buildings were of perish- 
able material. The fear of the ever-threaten- 
ing earthquake has paralyzed the growth of 
architecture in Japan. Their proudest cas- 
tles have been razed, their towns engulfed, 
and their largest cities leveled. Without sci- 
ence they were helpless, and their builders 
labored in vain. The houses within were 
plain, utterly devoid of furniture, as the word 
is defined in our dictionary, and as it exists 
in our conceptions. No sofas, chairs, tables, 
bedsteads, or washstands. Yet the rooms 
were neatly floored with fine, soft mats, the 
walls papered and hung with scroll-pictures, 
the screens handsome, and in the recess of 
the respectable house were bronze vases, 
fresh flowers, cabinets, and specimens of the 
joiner’s and lacquerer’s art. The partitions 
were of latticed wood and paper, the windows 
were of the same material, In winter, the 
houses were cold, with a chilliness that 
seemed to pierce through flesh, bone, and 
marrow. The only fire was a baby’s handful 
of charcoal in a brazier. In summer, the na- 
tive dwellings were cool and pleasant. 

In cleanliness, the Japanese excel all other 
Asiatics, and notably the Chinese. There 
are few Caucasian noses courageous enough 
to explore the poor quarters of a Chinese 
city or town, even on the Pacific coast. It 
is pleasant to few eyes to see Chinese at 
their meals. . In a Japanese house, even those 
of the very poor, the cleanliness is noticeable, 
and in the better class of houses, where there 
is no paint, it is striking, and one sees new 
beauties in clean virgin wood, which is like 
the cheeks of a healthy girl—all the prettier 
without paint. In, their eating, the foreigner 
notices, even in his native servants, a close 
attention paid to the fitness of things at 
meals, the nicety with which the food is 
served, and the general good manners at meal- 
time. It requires a long familiarity, however, 
to become reconciled to the post-prandial 
eructations which occur with almost volcanic 
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violence. In doing this, the eater not only 
suspects nothing wrong in the act so disgust- 
ing to us, but, if he be a guest, the stomachic 
eruptions are accepted by his host as a com- 
pliment to the fare, and evidence that his 
guest appreciates it. 

The plan of the city of Fukui is similar to 
that of a feudal daimio’s capital. The castle 
is in the centre, and a Japanese castle, to be 
understood, must be described. There are sev- 
eral score of large daimio castles in Japan, 
and hundreds of small ones. Like the cas- 
tles of Europe, they are the production of the 
middle ages and the relics of feudalism. 

The centre, or citadel, of the Fukui castle 
comprised about eight acres, in which was 
formerly the daimio’s mansion. The walls of 
the citadel were about twenty feet thick, with 
a backing of six feet of large rubble-stones. 
The walls were faced with unusually massive 
masonry at the angles. The walls were curved 
so as to be proof against earthquakes or land- 
slides. Within, the ramparts were twenty 
feet above-ground. Outside, they rose forty 
feet from the level of the water in the moat. 
On three sides, where the moat was widest, 
or the rampart-walls, were shelters, or bar- 
racks, in which hundreds of men could find 
lodgings. The towers at each corner were 
three or four storied, and built in Chinese 
style, loop-holed for archers. These and all 
the exposed wood-work were made fireproof 
by thick coats of plaster. The moats were 
from fifty to one hundred, often two hundred, 
feet wide. 

Outside the citadel was another enceinte 
of walls, ramparts, gate-towers, keeps, bas- 
tions, and bridges. In this area were the 
dwellings of the higher officers, the govern- 
ment offices, the stables, storehouses, and 
arsenals, of the clan retainers. Outside of 
these again, inclosing, in all, about four square 
miles, stood the outer line of walls and moats. 
All within this fortified inclosure—fairly se- 
eure against arrows and armored men, but 
worth nothing against powder and ball—was 
called “shiro tsuchi,” or “ castle - ground.” 
Within it lived the samurai—that class of 
Japanese society who paid no taxes or tolls, 
traveled at a lower price, wore two swords, 
received rations, salary, and support, from 
the government, and had the exclusive pos- 
session of privileges. To the samurai be- 
longed all the hereditary advantages of edu- 
eation and privileged leisure. All classes in 
Japan toiled that the samurai might govern, 
eat, and do nothing that could possibly be 
ealled “ work.” , 

Outside the castle lived the merchants and 
artisans. These were called “ cho-nin,” or 
“ street-men,” in distinction from the “ samu- 
rai,” or “‘castle-men.”” Priests were numer- 
ous in Fukui, numbering many hundred, and 
one large street was devoted to temples, mon- 
asteries, nunneries, etc., besides those scat- 
tered throughout the city. They made the 
country no richer. 

The merchant was one of the low in the 
social scale in Japan, even lower than the 
artisan. But beneath these were the singing- 
girls, actors, ete. There were no prostitutes 
in the city. In daimios’ capitals they did not, 
at least publicly, exist. In seaports, and in 
the capitals, they were very numerous, as 





might be expected. Very low in the social 
depths, and entirely below the zero of human- 
ity, were the “efas,” the “ leather-workers,” 
who lived in a suburban quarter, on the river- 
bank. Still lower than these were the beg- 
gars, about a hundred in number, whose lodg- 
ings were on the river-flats, underneath the 
bridge—a pestilential hole, where flood and 
disease helped to prevent their increase. 

This is the picture of an interior Japanese 
city in 1871. How its face and body changed, 
and how I saw it in 1873, shall be told ina 


future article. 
W. E. Grirris. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
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BY ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


LATE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS. 
¥a 
CIVIL-SERVICE BORES. 

HE civil service has its advantages, and 
some of these have been described. It 

has also its disadvantages: its cast-iron con- 
servatism, which will not allow it to progress 
toward reform; its powers without responsi- 
bility, and its responsibilities without power ; 
its overworked offices, and its sinecures; its 
Kidderminsters and its Screws. But worse 
than all are its bores; its own, peculiar, most 


perplexing, fatiguing, insufferable bores. Here | 


are types of a few of them. 

The fascinating widow.—I imagine that 
very few persons of my sex would be willing, 
under any circumstances, to aver that the 
fascinating widow could be a bore; and, if it 
were a case of a single widow, I believe that 
I myself would prefer to suffer a thousand 
tortures rather than make the unwilling con- 
fession. But, when it comes to an average of 
say six widows a day, which is kept up under 
every conceivable pretense—death of husband 
by lingering consumption ; husband killed by 
steamboat explosion; panic in the coal-trade, 
and suicide of husband; disappearance of 
husband; desertion of husband; divorce of 
husband; unexpected discovery of a previous 
wife; incompatibility of husband’s temper—I 
must protest that it is altogether too much, 
and condemn the fascinating widow of the 
Treasury as a bore. I have even come to be- 
lieve that interested parties in Washington 
make it a business to keep a stock of fascinat- 
ing widows on hand with whom to practise on 
the feelings of the incumbents in appointing 
offices. This does not come so hard upon a 
man after he has been in office several years, 
and has got to be pachydermatous and tough ; 
but, on the new incumbent, it is very trying. 
Knowing what lies before them, I pity the 
new officers of the Treasury lately appointed, 
and wish them safely over their trials. With 
duty on the one hand—the duty of economy, 
faithfulness to his trust, and impartiality tow- 
ard all applicants for office—and, on the other 
hand, an ever-ready, ever-smiling, ever-fasci- 
nating widow, the way of the appointing offi- 
cer of the Treasury is hard indeed. 

One of these fascinating widows handled 











me pretty roughly one day. I tried every de. 
vice I could think of to get rid of her. In 
vain. She was as smart as a steel trap, and 
headed me off in every direction. Neither 
would she take “ No” for an answer, nor be 
put off until another day. She kad learned, 
I knew not how, that there was a vacancy 
among the lady clerks of my bureau, and she 
“went for it” with the whole tremendous 
force of her widowed fascinations. I was in 
a desperate strait, when all of a sudden I hap. 
pily thought of the civil-service law of 1853, 
and determined to avail myself of its wonder. 
ful bore-ridding properties. I explained the 
provisions of the law to her, and promised to 
give her the place she sought on condition 
that she creditably passed the examination 
which the law provided for. It was a desper- 
ate throw, but it succeeded. It was also a 
study to watch the art of that widow after 
this announcement; how she sought to fence 


| off the dreaded examination by a pretended 


alacrity and desire to meet it at once; how 
she sought slyly to learn beforehand just 
what it would amount to, and what kind of 
questions would be asked her, ete. But it 
was of no use. My blood was up. This was 
the fifth widow who had tackled me that day, 
and I determined to rout the enemy generally 
by making an example of this one, and so 
earning a few days of immunity from widows. 

After organizing a civil- service board, 
which consisted, as the regulations required, 
of two other officers of the Treasury and my- 
self, we submitted the following questions, 
in writing, to my fascinating aspirant for 
office : 

“Tf the population of a country is 37,021, 
000 and its area 2,980,720 square miles, what 
is the population per square mile ?” 

“ Suppose an export return contained this 
item: 870 bales of cotton exported ; swom 
value, $8,700. Would you regard the sworn 
value as correct ?” 

These questions were neither numerous 
nor difficult. One was a mere sum in divis- 
ion, the other a very simple test of judgment 
in the exercise of a function which, if the ap- 
plicant obtained any employment whatever in 
the bureau, she would have had to exercise 
constantly. It will be perceived, therefore, 
that we treated her quite fairly. But oh, how 
that widow wilted under them! To say noth- 
ing of the cotton question, that in division 
proved enough for her. It was of no use to 
try her fascinations here ; the figures wouldn't 
move a peg. After scratching away with pen 
and ink for fully ten minutes, she got up and 
declared she was so nervous that she couldn't 
do a thing; but, if we would let her take the 
sums home, she made no doubt that she could 
return correct replies to them at some future 
time. With this proposition the board very 
indulgently complied, and the session was aé- 
journed. But we never heard of her agaid. 
Better still, I enjoyed a lull of fascinating 
widows for several months ; for, somehow 
other, the news got around that I had called 
the old civil-service rules into requisition, and 
these were about the only things that the fas 
cinating widows dared not face. 

The man who has a plan of ‘finance,—This’ 
is a most inveterate bore. He is often a Get 
man banker in New York, sometimes a Ge 
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man banker elsewhere, but usually a German 
banker. 
correspondence. He has a plan by which the 
national debt can be paid off without trouble 
or expense. 
only solicits the favor of an interview, when 
he is certain the plan will be adopted. Dur- 
ing Mr. McCulloch’s administration, the name 
of these bores was legion. As the Secretary 
used to.turn over their precious communica- 
tions to me, I enjoyed the rare felicity of con- 
ning them all. With scarcely an exception, 
they were mere sinking-fund schemes, that is 
to say, plans to pay a sum of interest annu- 
ally out of one hand, to be accumulated in the 
other—plans of arithmetic, very clever, some 
of them, but, without exception, absolutely 
worthless. 

The man who knows all about reciprocity.— 
Good-natured Tom Corwin, who was Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1852, permitted an em- 
ployé of the Treasury named Andrews to com- 
pile a book of a thousand pages on the “ Co- 
lonial and Lake Trade,” of which the Senate, 
in reckless disregard of the rights of pos- 
terity, ordered to be printed some ten thou- 
sand copies. ‘The reciprocity bore owes his 
existence to that fatal day. His method is to 
take poor Andrews’s book—you can buy it at 
any of the old book-shops for seventy-five 
cents—copy out about half of it in manu- 
script, add the Canadian commercial statis- 
tics of late years, and present himself, thus 
armed, to the Secretary of the Treasury. He, 
wretched victim, not knowing what to do 
with this ponderosity of learning, and not en- 
tirely sure about the policy of snubbing him, 
now, since a new reciprocity treaty is before 
Congress (it has escaped him that there is al- 
ways a new reciprocity treaty before Con- 
gress), turns him over to one of his officers. 
It is a common thing—and I make this ac- 
knowledgment by way of tribute to the ge- 
nius of the class—it is a common thing for 
this bore to succeed, that is to say, to obtain 
office. The effect of his appearance upon the 
Treasury officer is simple avnihilation. He 
fairly crushes you. 

In the first place, he is a highly-respect- 
able man. He always comes with letters of 
introduction from highly-respectable people 
in Boston, or very rich people in Buffalo. 
Somehow or other, New York and Philadel- 
phia never indorse him. I only remember 
one reciprocity-man from New York, and he 
was a sharp newspaper reporter who took. up 
the réle for the nonce, and merely because he 
thought it would pay, as indeed it did. 

In the next place, your reciprocity-man 
carries a couple of reams of closely-written 
cap under his arm. This is intended as con- 
vincing evidence of his exhaustive knowledge 
on the subject. Finally, you don’t know any 
thing about the subject yourself—why should 
you ?—you haven’t time to look into it, and 
—well, the bore triumphs, and retires to laugh 
at you at his leisure, for he will now enjoy 
plenty of it, and at the public expense, too. 
He has his bran-new commission, as special 
agent of the Treasury, in his pocket, his 
traveling expenses paid, and nothing to do, 
except to make new annual raids on poor Is- 
tael Andrews. 

The Fishery and Northwest and Mezican 


He commences his operations by | 
| white choker, haw-haw style of speech, “ Mr. 


He charges nothing for it, and | 
| as arrant an impostor he as can well be ima- 





Boundary bores operate in much the same 
way as this last one. Black, shad-belly coat, 


Secretary,” you know, and all that—that’s the 
style of your reciprocity and fishery bore— 


gined. 

The man who wants your autograph.—These 
bores manifest themselves chiefly in the form 
of polite requests by mail, with postage-stamp 
inclosed. Sometimes they come as thickly 
as a plague of locusts. 

The department reporter. —This is as 
troublesome a fellow as any. He is an at. 
taché of some local or metropolitan news- 
paper. He must have news, and if there is 
none he will make some. Say ten words to 
him, and next day you will see a column in 
print. Give him any thing but the barest of- 
ficial announcements, and he will find some- 
body else who thinks differently from you, 
and print both of your statements side by 
side. 

The particular friend of the government.— 
This bore is the man who changed all his 
opinions the moment the first gun was fired 
on Fort Sumter. He is one of the leading 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of his 
city or section, and is a large, red-faced man, 
one of the kind who take the rich-uncle 
parts in after-pieces, and who always assist 
the newly-married couple with a purse full 
of brass chips, and a “ Bless you, me chil- 
dren, bless you!” Should you fancy that 
this man visits the Treasury for the sake of 
casually gazing upon its offices and personnel, 
merely, as you might perhaps suppose, to 
feast his honest, loyal eyes upon the tangible 
evidences of the government he loves so well, 
you will be mistaken. It may be put down 
as a pretty safe rule that no man, except the 
rural or foreign visitor, comes to the Treas- 
ury unless he has a little axe somewhere 
about him which he proposes to grind, or, as 
is usually the case, have you grind for him. 

I was making official inquiries at one time 
about the decline of American ship-building, 
for the purpose of a report to the Secretary, 
and, in pursuance of this object, took the testi- 
mony of the principal ship-builders along our 
coasts. Some whom I did not succeed in 
finding at their yards when I visited them I 
wrote to afterward, and received from them 
very interesting and valuable replies to the 
inquiries I made. It was at this juncture 
that I received a visit from one of these ex- 
tra-loyal men. No need to tell me that he 
was a principal ‘member of this chamber and 
that league, that he had had a change of 
heart when Sumter was bombarded, that he 
was rich, and that if any man proposed to 
haul any thing down he would like to see 
him shot in the back. I knew him in a mo- 
ment, and internally resolved to beware of 
him, for if there is any class of men I most 
heartily despise it is that to which belongs 
the lip-loyalish, who did nothing during the 
war beyond paying for a substitute—whose 
life was to be imperiled in the glorious cause 
in place of his own. The real patriots, the 
men who helped to do the fighting, and I 
had met many of them and know the type 
well, never talked about their loyalty, and in- 
deed did not need to while the others did. 





Well, my honest, bluff, blunt, loyal fellow, 
who, by-the-way, was a large ship- owner, 
talked until he got tired, and then went away, 
managing, however, to extort from me during. 
the conversation the trivial fact that I had 
not yet concluded my investigations on the 
subject of ship-building. Two days after- 
ward I got a letter from him, containing some - 
statements relative to ship-building, which. 
were at variance with all I had previously: 
heard on the subject, and which, for that 
reason, and that one only, because I wished: 
to be impartial, I incorporated among numere 
ous other letters on the subject in my report. 
Some weeks later, my hyper-loyal visitor sent 
a bill to the Treasury for seventy-five dollars 
for “information imparted relative to the 
present decline of ship-building,” and, what 
is more, he possessed influence enough—de- 
spite the fact that none of the many other 
persons who furnished information ever asked 
or thought of asking for reward—to get the 
bill paid ! 

The statistical member of Congress. — This 
is the most frightful of all the bores. He is 
not only a bore to the statistical offices, but 
to all the offices. Nothing comes amiss to 
him. He has the appetite of an Ostrich, and 
glories in a chronic indigestion of facts. He 
occupies three-fourths of the appendix to 
the Congressional Globe or Record, and prints 
off an infinite number of speeches for Bun- 
combe, which are never delivered in the 
House or Senate. He wants the imports and 
exports for a series of years, so that he can 
deduce the balance of trade, and settle the 
everlasting tariff question, which nobody else 
understands. He wants the currency of every 
country in the world, so that he can tackle a 
new finance bill on to your figures. He wants 
to know all about the navigation interests, 
how many vessels there are, their rigs and 
tonnage, their flags and ports of destination, 
their movements and cargoes, After going 
through the range of subjects under your su- 
pervision, immigration, railways, insurance, 
banks, manufactories, agriculture, mining, 
taxes, tariffs, or what not, he rushes to the 
next public office, and sacks that in like 
manner. In this way he manages to saddle 
his clerk-hire upon the country, and earn a 
character for learning with his constituents. 
One of these statistical bores wrote to me all 
the way from the Levant for ‘‘ phax,” as he 
facetiously termed them. He was the funny 
man of the House, and did every thing, even 
his spelling, in a funny manner. He was pre- 
paring a “crusher” for the House against 
the coming session, and wanted “a crushing 
lot of material” on such and such a question. 

Talk about drawing a strict line between 
the legislative and executive! Where, in 
such case, would certain especially gifted 
members of Congress obtain their daily pabu- 
lum, or the civil service find its most invet- 
erate bores ? 
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a has been termed by an eminent 

writer the culminating point of the 
This is true in a certain sense, 
yet it would perhups be better to consider it 


ceramic art. 
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a superadded glory; for, while the potter 
avails himself of enamel, the enameler does 


A Figure of Autumn. 


(Enameled — in the Col- 
lection of M. Gatteaux.) 


not necessarily em- 
ploy the works of 
the potter. 

Enamel in a gen- 
eral sense signifies 
any vitreous coating 
adhering to the sur- 
face on which it has 
been fused, but as 
an art-term applies 
more specifically to 
paintings in which 
such a material 
takes the place of 
wood, paper, or can- 
vas, or to its sub- 
stitution for pre- 
cious or decorative 
stones in the orna- 
mentation of jewelry 
and articles of vertu. 
While the material 
may be the same in 
both instances, it is 
more properly dis- 
tinguished as glaze 
when it gives finish 
to ceramic wares, 
and as enamel when 
its uses change to 
those named above, 
especially when the 


’ . 
base or substratum becomes metallic instead 


of earthen. 


In endeavoring to trace the origin of en- 


or cells adjoined one to another; that is 
to say, the surface of the plate to be or- 
namented was 
partitioned off 
by little strips 
of metal fast- 
ened edgewise 
on it, and into 
the cloisons so 
formed the en- 
amel was intro- 
duced. Enam- 
els so made are 
termed by the 
French cloison- 
né, but, adopt- 
ing the classi- 
fication and 
naming of Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, 
the well-known 
writer on art, 
we would more 
specifically 
designate this 
style as the 
first, or Byzan- 
tine. It was 
practised 
throughout the 
Eastern Em- 
pire from the time of Justinian down to about 
the year 1300 a. p. The best-known works 
in this style were done by Theophilus, the 
celebrated artist monk, in the eleventh or 
twelfth century. 

Following the development of the art from 





The 





this era, Mr. Wyatt traces five additional 
stages, or six leading varieties in all, which 


Angel and the Martyrs. 


(Cologne Champlevé Enamel—Eighth Century.) 


have been developed down to the present 

time. These succeed each other in a definite 

order, and are marked by decided improve- 

ments in the quality of the material, or the 
adornment of the work. 

The second, or early Limoges, style arose 

in that city in the eleventh century, 


amel, we are at once confused by 
the contradictions of the archeolo- 
gists. Some authorities hold that 
the art was practised by the an- 
cient Egyptians, from whom it prob- 
ably passed successively to the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the early 
inhabitants of Great Britain. In 
support of this view a statement is 
quoted from Pliny, that “the Egyp- 
tians paint their silver vases, repre- 
senting Anubis upon them, the sil- 
ver being painted and not en- 
graved.” But this is rather slen- 
der testimony, for the painting could 
have been done directly on the met- 
al, without the intervention of enam- 
el. We must add, however, that 
Wilkinson alludes to a specimen of 
Egyptian enamel having been found, 
but as we have seen no accurate de- 
scription of it we are still in the 
fog, and for the present must at 
least continue to lend a respectful 
ear to those who say that, though 
the ancients possessed a knowledge 
of coloring glass, which might have 
led to enamel-painting, they do not 
seem to have acquired the latter 
art. 

Leaving speculations which prom- 
ise no profit, we may date certain 
knowledge of enamels from the early 
part of the sixth century. They 
were then a kind of mosaic, the 
paste being inclosed in little cavities 


Mirror-Case of Enameled Crystal. 
(In the Baroness James de Rothschild’s Collection.) 


and was much practised until the 
fourteenth. It differed from the 
Byzantine in the substitution of 
incisions in a thick copper plate 
for the cloison or filigree - work. 
These incisions were made with a 
burin or flat graver. This style is 
called by the French champlevé. 

The third, or early Italian, style 
was practised from the close of the 
thirteenth century to that of the 
fourteenth. It occupies a place 
midway between the champlevé and 
the painted enamels afterward pro- 
duced, consisting in engraving on 
silver in high-relief, and then coat- 
ing it with colored transparent 
pastes. The most celebrated ar- 
tist in this style was Ugolino Veri, 
who, in 1338, executed a shrine for 
the Orvieto Cathedral. 

The fourth, or jeweler’s, style 
was possibly invented by Benven- 
uto Cellini, the celebrated gold- 
smith. He at least first describes 
an improvement made in the art in 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the results of which were to 
bring forth a new and distinctive 
kind of work. This improvement 
consisted in applying the enamel in 
the form of a paste, made by pow 
dering it very finely and mixing 
with water in which the pips of 
pears had been steeped. This ve 
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hicle had the adhesiveness requisite to bind 
the enamel until vitrification took place, and 


yet was so delicate as 
jn no way to interfere 
with the beauty of the 
product. By the use 
of this method, small 
gold and silver objects 
in very high relief were 
successfully coated 
with enamel. 

The fifth, or late 
Limoges, style owes 
its existence to the 
wonderful genius of 
that most celebrated 
of enamelers, Leonard 
Limosin, whose first 
known work bears the 
date of 1532. The en- 
amels of Limosin were 
a vast leap beyond any 
thing that had been 
before attempted. He 
entirely covered the 
surface of the metal 
with an opaque paste, 
and on this executed 
paintings with a mas- 
terly hand; thus cre- 
ating pictures of un- 
rivaled brilliancy and 
freshness, and pf a per- 
manence amounting 
almost to indestructi- 
bility. During a career 
extending over more 
than forty years he 
produced many suc- 
cessful pieces, includ- 


ing a number of large ornamental plaques 
and a series of portraits of distinguished per- 


sons. 


The style of Limosin at the climax of his 
talent is thus characterized by M. Laborde: 


“The general effect is brilliant, 
light, and harmonious ; it is-re- 
lieved and cheered by bright 
sky-blue tints and turquoise- 
blue sparkling on a shining 
ground. He is specially distin- 
guishable by a tint of bright yel- 
low which he always puts in the 
hair, as also by pink and limpid 
flesh-tints, which add to the de- 
lightful feeling of surprise caused 
by these enamels, and have some- 
thing of the brilliancy of an ever- 
changing satin. No one knew 
80 well as he how to make use 
of golden touches wherewith to 
Ornament his medal-lions, or his 
designs on a black ground.” 

The sixth, or miniature, style 
of enamel attained its greatest 
Perfection at the hands of Jean 
Petitot. This artist was born at 
Geneva in 1607. His first sue- 
cesses were made in England dur- 
ing the reign of Charles I. He 
was an admirable artist in minia- 
ture, and carried the art of paint- 
Mg on enamel to a degree of 
Perfection it had never before 


attained. The chief characteristics of the style 
he so successfully inaugurated are, a great 


Cover of the Betrothal Cup of Mary Queen of Scots. 


enrichment in colors by the use of new pig- 
ments, a more minute gradation in tints, and 
a more skillful application of fluxes. 

It is asserted that Petitot learned the art 
of making some of his most beautiful colors 


Adoration of the Magi. 


(Enamel signed K. L. P.—Baron G. de Rothschi!d’s Collection.) 


from Sir Theodore Mayence, of London, an 

eminent physician and chemist, who, being 
also a Genevese, took 
an interest in his coun- 
tryman, and not only 
communicated to him 
his secrets, but intro- 
duced him to the fa- 
vor of the king. 

“Some of the por- 
traits painted by Peti- 
tot,” says M. Burty, 
“are scarcely larger 
than a sixpence. Yet 
the merit of the de- 
sign, and the precision 
with which it is traced, 
the face so clearly de- 
fined, and the taste of 
the whole thing so 
good and easy — all 
these combined leave 
one no opportunity for 
criticism, nor is the 
eye at all offended by 
the diminutiveness of 
the whole. The tri- 
umph of workmanship 
is quite lost sight of in 
the spontaneous study 
of the personal charac- 
ter and temperament 
of him who is repre- 
sented. It is minia- 
ture-painting raised up 
to the standard of his- 
torical art.” 

After the death of 
King Charles, Petitot 
went to France, and, 

it is said by some, finally returned to Ge- 
neva. 

The art of painting on enamel declined in 
the sixteenth century. Bernard Palissy, the 
celebrated potter, mentions enamel buttons, 

which were originally sold for 
three francs a dozen, being sacri- 
ficed for a half-penny, and adds: 
“Have you not seen those enam- 
elers of Limoges who, for having 
kept their invention secret, were 
soon reduced, their art ‘having 
fallen into such poor repute, liv- 
ing only on the money their work 
could fetch? I remember to have 
seen sold, at three half-pence a 
dozen, badges, which were worn 
on the caps, so exquisitely 
worked, and the enamel so per- 
fectly melted on the copper, that 
no painting could equal the 
charm of them. And not only 
was it thus once, but a thousand 
times; also ewers, salt - cellars, 
and every other imaginable ar- 
ticle for the table, which they 
had taken it into their heads to 
make. How much was this to be 
regretted!” 

At the present day the chief 
kind of enameling practised as a 
fine art is the miniature style, of 
which some fine examples are 
seen in modern jewelry. Efforts 
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have not been wholly wanting, however, to 
revive the art in its more pretentious forms, 
and they have been attended with some suc- 
cess. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago Mr. Bone, 
an English artist, produced a copy, in enamel, 
of Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” measuring 
sixteen and one-half by eighteen inches, and 
the work was excellent enough to sell for the 
large sum of twenty-two hundred guineas, 
M. Popelin, of France, has also executed some 
fine works, and a number of other artists 
might be named who have succeeded well 
with enamels, Any considerable development 
of the Limosin style of the art has been hin- 
dered probably more by lack of patronage 
than any other cause. Should the public 
taste for works in that style revive, artists 
might possibly arise who could even excel the 
ancient masters, 

Some faint idea of the richness and artis- 
tic merit of the enamels of the middle ages 
may be gained from the engrayings we pre- 
sent with this article. These illustrations 
are perhaps sufficiently explained in the name- 
line attached to each, save in the case of the 
betrothal cup of Mary Queen of Scots. This 
famous cup is a charming specimen of the 
work of Jean Courtois, whose enamels are 
distinguished by delicacy of outline, excellent 
coloring, and general artistic merit. On the 
top of the cover (as will be seen in the en- 
graving) is a figure of victorious Diana drawn 
in a triumphal car, attended by her nymphs 
and greyhounds ; its reverse is ornament- 
ed with four exquisite busts in medallions, 
surrounded by arabesques and vine-work ; 
inside the cup itself is the repast of the gods 
at the marriage of Cupid and Psyche; and 
on the outside come again the arabesques 
and vine-leaves, from which shine out the 
arms of Scotland surmounted by the crown 
of France. As already indicated, this cup 
was presented by Francis II. to his affianced 
bride, Mary Stuart. Escaping the fate which 
has befallen so many precious relics, it found 
its way into the Pourtales collection, and was 
finally sold to a private gentleman of London 
for thirty-five thousand francs. 

Enamels, chemically considered, are a kind 
of glass, silicates and borates entering large- 
ly int® their composition. Opacity is given 
by oxides of tin and antimony, and phosphate 
of lime. The coloring-matters consist mainly 
of metallic oxides: cobalt, yielding blue; 
chromium and copper, two different kinds of 
green; and gold and iron, red. From man- 
ganese, violet is obtained; from chloride of 
silver, yellow; and a mixture of copper, co- 
balt, and manganese, furnishes black. 


The enamel as it comes from the maker is . 


in thin cakes four or five inches square. It 
is split, by means of a peculiar kind of ham- 
mer, into thin flakes ; these are finely pulver- 
ized in an agate mortar (steel being avoided 
for fear of metallic contamination), and the 
powder, after being washed, is then kept 
under water until wanted for use. 

Gold is the most desirable of all metals as 
a basis for enamel, but its high value neces- 
sarily limits its employment to very small 
works. Copper is generally selected as the 
next best. After being beaten into shape 


the plate requires but little preparation ex- 











cept thorough cleansing ; the enamel is laid on 
it in moist powder, and by fusing in the heat 
of a proper furnace becomes firmly united to 
the metallic surface. On this plate of enamel 
the artist then sketches his design, using of 
course very finely-powdered colored enamels 
mixed with some suitable vehicle. As these 
each have a different fusing-point, it is neces- 


sary to apply them separately, and “fire” or | 


bake the plate between each application, oth- 
erwise all would run together and the picture 
be destroyed. 

As will be seen from the brief sketch we 
have given, the painter of enamels has not 
only a troublesome task, but is also constant- 
ly exposed to the risk of losing the fruits of 
his care. A plate of enamel may require 
baking as often as twenty times, and at each 
exposure to the fire the risk is renewed and 
even augmented. All may go well until the 
very last “firing,” and that may ruin the 
work. And should the mechanical details 
succeed, the artist has perhaps another, vexa- 
tion to encounter. He; may detect some de- 
fect in drawing, a want of skill in coloring, 
which on canvas could readily be corrected. 
But here the evil admits of no remedy. 
What the fire spares it fixes unalterably. 
Add to these diseouraging facts the consid- 
eration that, as the size of the plates is en- 
larged, the risk of spoiling them increases in 
an alarming ratio, and it will be easy to un- 
derstand why Leonard Limosin has so few 
imitators at the present day. 

Joun H. Snivety. 





MY STORY. 
A NOVEL. 
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(From Advance-Sheets.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SAYING GOOD-BY. 


I can never know how long I had sat in 
my room bowed down with shame and sor- 
row. I was roused at last by the sound of 
my name. 

“ Gertrude, Gertrude, my child!” 

It was Madame La Peyre’s voice. I got 
up and opened the door, but I first thrust my 
open letter into my pocket. 


“ Barbara wants to see you, my dear. I : 


do not think she will be long with us, Ger- 
trude. Will you come and take leave of 
ber?” 

I could not speak, I bent my head me- 
chanically and followed her. 

The wind rustled across the long, uneven 
passage. Now and then it made some of the 
old timber strain and creak with a sudden 
sound like the sharpness of a hard woman's 
voice. 

Madame La Peyre stopped at the door 
and knocked gently. I shrank back. My 
father’s letter had brought that awful death- 
scene in the boat so vividly before me that I 
dreaded the sight of Mrs. Dayrell’s face. 

Angélique opened the door, and she 
looked earnestly at me. She must have seen 





my agitation, for she whispered to me while 
Madame La Peyre passed on to the bedside, 
“ Mademoiselle need not be afraid; since an 
hour madame suffers less.” 

Mrs. Dayrell was lying propped up by 
pillows, over which her long, fair hair 
streamed in profusion. Her mouth was wide 
open, the lips drawn away from the teeth as 
if to give the laboring breath freer passage; 
she panted, and her distended eyes showed 
me, spite of Angélique’s assurance, that she 
was still suffering. I had thought the day 
chilly out-of-doors, but I saw that the win. 
dow was partly opened. 

Mrs. Dayrell smiled, and moved her thin 
hand toward me. 

“You have come at last, Gertrude; in 
your place I would have come oftener.” She 
paused for breath, and I felt resentful to 
Madame La Peyre, who had brought this re- 
proach onme, “ Youth is as refreshing toa 
sick woman as sunshine is.—There,” she 
went on after a little, “‘ you need not take it 
to heart; you have your excuse ; I know how 
dull I am, and how vexatious.” 

At this the tears began to run down my 
face, and I pulled out my handkerchief to 
stop them. 

Mrs. Dayrell looked away. I think it 
vexed her to see a sorrowful face beside her, 
for I observed that Madame La Peyre was 
smiling when the imvalid’s wild blue eyes 
turned to her. 

“ Yes, Eugénie, it surprises you no doubt 
to hear me call myself names; but it is An- 
gélique who has taught me. I sometimes 
quite hate her for the way in which she 
makes me see I am wrong and ‘disagreeable.” 

Madame La Peyre looked at the donne in 
sudden wonder at the charge, and a flush of 
shame mounted to Angélique’s forehead. 

“T beg madame’s pardon,” she said, hum- 
bly, “if I have forgotten myself; madame 
will, I hope, believe that I could not have in- 
tended to teach her.” 

“Thou art an old goose, ma mére,” and 
here she gasped painfully. I followed her 
eyes as they rested on Angélique, and I was 
surprised ; all the fierce, hard light had fled 
from them. I almost fancied I could see 
tears. “ Dost thou never guess how thy pa- 
tience and sweetness teach, then, old woman? 
Why, sometimes, Eugénie, I go on from bad 
to worse to see how much she will bear, and 
the only rebuke she ever makes is silence.” 
She leaned back exhausted, and no one 
spoke. 

Presently she said, faintly, “ You may all 
go—all—I want to be alone.” 

Madame La Peyre kissed one of the 
wasted hands that lay stretched out on the 
bed, and I was going to follow her example, 
but, as I stooped, Mrs. Dayrell lifted up her 
hand and laid it on my head. 

“ Child,” she whispered, “do you know 
I wish I could change places with that poor 
old nurse?” and then she waved her haod 
toward the door. 

I followed Madame La Peyre down-stairs. 

“ Will she die, madame ?”’ I said. 

Madame La Peyre had flung herself into 
an arm-chair in the parlor, and was giving 
way to an agony of grief which terrified me 





I had never seen a grown-up person give wa? 
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to violent sorrow. She bowed her head in 
answer, but she went on crying. 

I confess I was surprised. I did not think 
madame was so fond of her sister-in-law. 

She sat up after a bit and dried her eyes. 

“My poor Barbara,” she said, “and we 
“cannot make her happy among us; it is sad 
to think how little happiness she has had in 
her life.” 

This set me off thinking. 

Is it because Madame La Peyre and An- 
gélique have known so much happiness in 
their lives that their faces have that look of 
serene peace? Peace is hardly the word for 
it; there is no monotony in the look. I mean 
it is so full of brightness. Is it because she 
has known so much sorrow that Mrs. Day- 
rell’s face is so wild and stormy ? 

At this my father’s letter comes back, 
and I feel mad with shame and anger. 

It is bad enough that my own father 
should cast me off, should hand me over to a 
man he has never seen—but till now I have 
never realized my dependence. Then it is 
Captain Brand and not Madame La Peyre 
who has paid all my expenses since I left the 
Adelaide. I spoke once to her about it, and 
she told me she was keeping account, and it 
would all be settled some day, and I had 
hoped to find a draft in my father’s letter 
which would have enabled me to free myself. 

In my selfishness I forgot Mrs. Dayrell 
and Madame La Peyre’s grief. I turned sud- 
denly to her. 

“Does Captain Brand give you money to 
spend for me?” I said, abruptly. 

There was quite a shocked look on her 
gentle face, but she spoke courteously. 

“T wish you would not ask me, my dear 
child.” 

“Pardon me, I must ask,” I said, stub- 
bornly ; “it is necessary I should know.” 

“But the captain wished to keep this 
from your knowledge. I cannot tell why this 
is, Gertrude; but, as I have said so much, I 
tell you that I would not accept all he wished 
to give, and that I am sure you will not find 
it easy to expend even that which he has ar- 
ranged to pay.” 

I trembled with vexation. 

“T will not spend any, madame; do not 
give me any more clothes or books. I would 
rather wear rags than spend his money.” 

She looked frightened as well as shocked ; 
at last she pointed upward. 

“Take warning,” she said, solemnly; “I 
believe you know Barbara’s sad story, and 
how my poor sister, who drove her husband 
from her, repents bitterly, and wearies to see 
him once before she dies.” 

I shuddered—something in the sick-room 
up-stairs had made death real, and I shud- 
dered at the thought of death. 

“But he is her husband, and she loves 


him, and I do not, cannot love Captain | 


Brand.” 


“My child, it is useless to discuss the | 


question ; it is always useless to discuss that 
which is irrevocable.” Madame reminded me 


of the abbé, as she said this with calm dig- | 


nity. “When you and Captain Brand are 


always together, my dear child, you will love | 


him as husbands and wives should love one 
another; you have some ideas which do not 





| were really beautiful. 


exist in real life, they are only to be found 
in romances; it is, I think, the fault of your 
education ; it was the same with my poor 
Barbara.” 

Madame again put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, but I do not think there were any 
tears; she only wanted to quiet me. 

For the time I was doubtless mad under 
the bitter humiliation and disappointment 
that had come upon me. I went out and 
stood beneath the stone porch. The bitter 
wind had fulfilled its mission, and thick 
flakes of snow were falling so fast that the 
pig-yard was already whitened. 

I went out bareheaded, and let the snow 
fall wet and heavy on my hair and dress. I 
did not shrink from the cold; my head was 
burning, and my blood seemed to be rushing 
like fire through my veins. I should have 
stood there much longer but for Angélique. 

She came out from the porch, took my 
arm, and led me in before I could decide on 
resistance. 

“T want to tell mademoiselle about our 
poor madame,” the sly old woman said; she 
moved into the kitchen, and I followed her. 
No one was there except the old man in the 
ingle-nook. Angélique shut the door, caught 
up a towel, and began to dry my hair and 
shoulders. 

““Mademoiselle Gertrude ”’—there was a 
grave, sad smile on her lips—“ it is true our 
madame is better—better than I could have 
hoped ; but I will ask mademoiselle to wait 
yet a little before she gives me another pa- 
tient up-stairs.” 

I blushed. I felt how childish I had 
been; in contact with Angélique, somehow 
my anger shrank into pettiness. I was not 
afraid of her, but I could not bear to lose her 
esteem. 

“Tam very unhappy, Angélique, and not 
by my own fault this time.” 

“Then I must take the better care of 
mademoiselle,” she said, affectionately, and 
began to rub me with a fresh towel.” 


onesie 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


A FELLOW-PASSENGER, 


Next morning the snow lay thickly on the 
thatch, and on the trees, and on the hills, 
though some of them sent their brown shoul- 
ders through the dazzling whiteness, as if in 
shivering they had pushed them bare. 

While Angélique was so much engaged 
with Mrs. Dayrell, Mrs. Cornish, the farmer’s 


wife, helped the girl who waited on us. She 
was laying the breakfast-table when I came 
in, and she pointed to the windows. They 
I could make out 
landscapes, and trees, and flowers, in the sil- 
ver tracery of hoar-frost. I had never seen 
any thing so beautiful, and I longed to go 
out among the snow-laden trees. I heard 
that Mrs. Dayrell was still sleeping—she had 
had a very restless night, and I was to break- 
fast alone, without Madame La Peyre. 

I was glad to be alone; I was full of my- 
self and my trouble; my mind was full of 
sorrow and perplexity. Selfish as I was, that 
morning my sorrow was not all caused by 








my father’s letter. I thought much of Mrs. 
Dayrell and her husband. Angélique’s man- 
ner, when she told this sad story, implied 
that I was only told it as a lesson for myself. 
As yet, I could not see the application; it 
would certainly be sinful and wrong, in every 
way, for a married woman to flirt, but then 
that is’a thing that everybody knows. I can- 
not see that I am in this position. Does 
Angélique mean that it is wrong to flirt at 
all ? 

Mrs. Cornish came in. She made an ex- 
cuse about the coffee, but she stood chatter- 
ing, and I was not in a mood to enjoy her 
broad Devonshire talk, as I have done iill 
now. I felt chilled and silent, and I wanted 
to get away from every one. 

“Tf madame asks for me, yéu can say I 
am walking up and down the kitchen-gar- 
den.” 

I dared not go into the high-road. I felt 
that I was so changed from my ordinary self 
that, if I met the Traceys, they must notice 
something unusual, and I shrank much from 
meeting Mr. Donald. 

I looked at the snow, lying in white, un- 
broken masses far as my eyes could reach, 
dazzling in its whiteness beneath the lower- 
ing, leaden sky; but the trouble that lay at 
my heart—the unsifted thoughts, and the in- 
ward misgiving that would keep them ever 
rising, soon drew my attention to my own af- 
fairs again, Does Angélique mean that it is 
wrong to flirt at all? My natural resource 
and refuge was to try to recall home-teach- 
ing on this subject. I am not sure that I 
have heard it much discussed, but I think 
my mother has spoken of a flirt as an unlady- 
like, undignified gir], certainly not as a wicked 
person. Afterall, what is flirting? It is pos- 
sible I may have flirted without knowing | 
did it. I neversaw any one flirt, but I fancy 
it means liking to amuse one’s self with the 
admiration or perhaps the love of others. I 
stop, blushing; that would certainly be 
wrong and selfish ; but, after all, every one 
must like to be loved, and I cannot help Mr. 
Donald’s liking me much more than I thought 
he did. Ah, I know now it was not all for 
Mrs. Dayrell and her husband that I was so 
heavy-hearted this morning. Iam standing 
near the ash-trees, and I see again Mr. Don- 
ald’s bent head and crouching figure just as I 
saw them then. Poor fellow! he was so 
timid, so shy even; he would never have 
said that he loved me if he had not thonght 
I—weii, that I should like to hear it. I 
cover up my face with my hands—I feel as if 
I must shut out daylight—there seems to be 
a struggle in my mind which I cannot con- 
quer. Iam either going mad, and so fancy- 
ing foolish thoughts, or it is true that I am 
not what I think I am—the Gertrude I have 
seen in myself was a frank, truthful, gener- 
ous girl, who certainly could not do a mean- 
ness—and it is hard to write down what I 
see instead. Now I understand what Angé- 
lique meant when she said:I should not try to 
make every one love me. Thoughts rise like 
waves, rolling one over another. I have got 
so confused and unhappy, that I wander on, 
not caring where, and pass through the little 
gate beyond the ash-trees; suddenly I rouse 
some distance along the high-road, 
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I look round me scared. I have been 
walking a long while. I am tired, and my 
boots are covered with crusted snow. 

“Well,” I say, and I push my hat back 
from my hot forehead, and let the keen, chill 
air rest there; “I am cured for the present ; 
I will not try to make any one care for me 
again in a hurry. I will be as formal and 
disagreeable as Georgiana Tracey is.” 

I turned toward home, and began to walk 


as fast as I could. When I reached the ash- ; 


trees, I saw Madame La Peyre standing near 
the gate of the cabbage-garden, looking round 
her with an anxious, troubled face. 

I ran forward and kissed her on both 
cheeks almost before she saw me coming. 

“ Did you think I was lost ?” 

“ Al! my child.” She kissed me so ten- 
derly that I felt ashamed of my heedlessness. 
“But I was puzzled where you had gone, 
because Mrs. Cornish said you were in this 
garden. But come into the house with me, 
Gertrude, I have so much to tell. So much 
has happened this morning.” 

“Ts Mrs. Dayrell better?” I felt sure 
she was, Madame La Peyre looked so much 
brighter. 

“ Yes, yes, she is better. But, Gertrude, 
a visitor has come—a Mr. Howard—to see 
you. He is a clergyman—why, my child, are 
you ill? What is it, then?” . 

I leaned against the stone-wall beside the 
road leading down to the farm-yard. I felt 
sick and faint. When I parted from Mr. 
Howard on board the Eclair, he was very ill, 


and I had no prospect of coming to England. 


I had rejoiced in the thought that I should 
never see again this only witness of my mar- 
riage, and of all that sad, dreadful time. 

“T have been walking very fast,” I said. 
“Tt is nothing—I shall be better soon.” 

But I had frightened her, and she made 
me lean on her arm, and did not speak again 
except to ask me how I felt, till she had ar- 
ranged me comfortably on her own sofa. I 
had also to drink a tumbler of eau sucrée be- 
fore she would finish her story. 

“Well, my child, it is strange how things 
happen. Mr. Howard is an old friend of Mr. 
Tracey, and he comes to stay with him yester- 
day, and they speak of you, and so as early 
as possible he comes to see you—he is so 
sorry to have missed you.” 

“ Yes,” I said, indifferently. I saw that 
Madame La Peyre had not finished, and I 
shrank from hearing that Mr. Howard had 
told my story at the rectory—the very 
thought made me giddy again. 

“Tt is strange how events are ordered. 
Mr. Howard says, too, that he has met, some 
months ago, at Sydney, before his voyage, a 
Mr. Dayrell”—I began to listen eagerly— 
“this gentleman has been thrown from his 
horse, and Mr. Howard has visited him, as 
they were in the same hotel; and I think Mr. 
Howard has been very kind—” 

I interrupted her. 

“But does he know where Mr. Dayrell is 
now?” 

“He says that this gentleman—it is pos- 
sible, Gertrude, that it is not my brother 
Henri—was to leave Sydney when he was 
strong enough, and to go direct to France to 
see his relations.” 











I started up on the sofa. “ Madame, it is 
he, and he may be now at Chateau-Fontaine. 
You will tell Mrs. Dayrell this news, and it 
will cure her; and we will all go as soon as 
possible to Normandy.” 

Madame La Peyre shook her head. 

“Be reasonable, my child; France is a 
large country, and there may be other per- 
sons named Dayrell. I could not tell my 
poor Barbara any thing unless I was sure 
that Mc. Howard has seen her husband.” 

I walked up and down the room in my ex- 
citement. 

“Oh, yes! it is our Mr. Dayrell, and, if 
he came back in time, she would recover, ma- 
dame. The news that he has been heard of 
will bring her back to life. Oh! do let us 
tell her there is hope—please do!” 

I hugged madame while I spoke, and 
kissed both her cheeks. 

“Was there ever so enthusiastic a child?” 
Madame smoothed her ruffled hair with her 
handkerchief—she was too dainty to do this 
with her little, white fingers. ‘“ When shall 
we make a reasonable woman of thee, my 
Gertrude? Perhaps never. There are na- 
tures very like grass, my child: tread them 
down, freeze them, or scorch them, they suf- 
fer for the time—for they are never insensible, 
these fresh natures—only they always spring 
up green and bright and ever young as soon 
as they get the dew or the sunshine they re- 
quire.” 

I got impatient with this sentiment when 
I was so excited. 

‘But you will tell her—” 

“T will consult Angélique; she watches 
Barbara so constantly—and, besides, Angé- 
lique has much wisdom. She will say whether 
such news will do good or harm ; and I must 
see Mr. Howard again and ask questions.” 

When Madame La Peyre speaks in that 
sweet, grave manner, I find it hard to go 
against her; there is something very power- 
ful in inert softness. I remember once try- 
ing to lift a feather-bed, and I was surprised 
at the resistance it made. 

“There are many doubts to be weighed,” 
she went on. “It may not be Henri, or he 
may be still in Australia ; or, it is possible,” 
madame said, in a pretty little precise way, 
which put me out of patience altogether, 
“that good Mr. Howard has deceived himself 
about the name.” 

I believe I should have made a very intol- 
erant answer, but madame spoke before I 
could get out the words. 

“Here comes Angélique; I will tell her. 
Now, run away, Gertrude, while I consult 
her.” 





“ONE STAR DIFFERETH FROM AN- 
OTHER.” 


——— 


} Fee how the stars move on through in- 
finite space, 
Giving reflected light from sphere to 
sphere, 
Each in due order; yet their Maker’s grace 
Hath reo some to transmit rays more 
clear 
More bright, than others. Should his perfect 


we 
Be therefore held in judgment? Rather 


ear 
That he =v quench the light that thou dost 
ar. 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


AN INCIDENT OF RUSSIAN COURT- - 
LIFE. 
(From the German of Sacher-Masoch.) 


T was in the year 1741. Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Peter the Great, who inherited 
from her father only his weaknesses and bar- 
barousness, by an unparalleled palace revolu- 
tion had conquered the Russian throne, and 
began, in her half-civilized, fantastic way, to 
reign as a thorough despot. Very naturally, 
those cruel, lawless excesses in which Rus- 
sian court-history is so rich were very fre- 
quent under her government. One of the 
most remarkable cases of this kind, and one 
which gives us a very good idea of the un- 
bridled license of the Russian court one bun- 
dred years ago, is the subject of the following 
narrative : 

The empress, conscious of being the hand- 
somest woman in the empire, surrounded her- 
self with a bevy of the prettiest women she 
could find among the Russian nobility, who 
served only as a worthy background for the 
brilliancy of her majestic charms. 

Among the young ladies who graced the 
imperial palace, there were two who vied 
with each other for the palm of beauty—the 
Princess Gagarin and Mademoiselle d’Olsu- 
fierd. It was not easy to decide between 
them, for two women more unlike in personal 
appearance could hardly be imagined. The 
Princess Katinka Gagarin was a tall, willow- 
like blonde, with a complexion that might be. 
likened to moonlight tinted with the odor of 
roses. Nadeschda d’Olsufiérd, on the contra- 
ry, was a brunette, with a pair of fiery black 
eyes, and had a Juxurious figure, rather be- 
low the medium height. 

For a long time each one seemed to have 
about an equal number of partisans; but, 
finally, the princess su ded in b ing a 
special favorite of the empress, while, at about 
the same time, the handsomest, most elegant, 
and most lionized cavalier at court, Count Di- 
mitri Strogonoff, offered her his hand. 

The rivalry of the two young ladies had 
long since begotten in the breasts of both a 
sort of hatred for each other, which, now 
that the princess seemed to be the victor, be- 
came more apparent ; especially was this true 
on the day that Count Strogonoff and Katin- 
ka were presented at court as acknowledged 
lovers. 

Mademoiselle d’Olsufierd on that day ap- 
peared in a rose-colored atlas dress, trimmed 
with white lace, and, concealing her chagrin 
behind a cheerful, indifferent mien, she sud- 
denly touched her rival on the shoulder, and 
asked : 

“‘ Héw do you like my dress ?” 

“I like your dress very much,” replied 
the princess, “ but not on you—it does not 
become you, my dear Nadeschda.” 

“‘ And why not, if I may ask ?” cries the 
little brunette, crimson with indignation. 

“ Because the delicate rose-color does not 
harmonize with your Moorish complexion and 
your high-colored cheeks,” said the princess. 
“ When one is as beautiful as the empress, it 
is not necessary to be particular about cut or 
color, but we who are only pretty cannot af- 
ford to disregard such things.” 

“So, in your eyes, I am as black as @ 
Moor, and, like a peasant-girl, have cheeks 
as red as a beet, eh ?” stammered Mademoi- 
selle d’Olsufierd, with trembling lips. 

“Why, Nadeschda, how can you speak 
so?” returned the princess, mildly. ‘“ It was 
far from my thoughts to say any thing dis- 


agreeable!” 
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“Oh, how kind you are!” replied the fiery 
brunette, turning away half suffocated with 


rage. 
eThe by-standers laughed, while the em- 
press, who had overheard the compliment the 
princess paid her, nodded her satisfaction. 
Nadeschda, meanwhile, left the assembly, 
and returned to her own apartments. Here 
she tore the rich atlas robe, which had been 
the means of her self-love being so deeply 
wounded, into pieces, and then threw herself, 
weeping, on an ottoman. After a while she 
dried her eyes, and began to mutter maledic- 
tions, and then to reflect. Suddenly she be- 
came perfectly calm, and then absolutely ra- 
diant. She had evidently come to some de- 
termination, or formed some plan with which 
she was greatly pleased. She immediately 
ordered her saddle-horse, dressed herself, and 
rode out. 


The following day Nadeschda reappeared 
at the empress’s /evée, and seemed as cheerful 
as usual, except that she appeared to’ be 
somewhat preoccupied, and to be looking for 
some one. Nor did she appear to find the 
object of her search until Count Strogonoff 
entered ; from this moment the offended 
beauty had no eyes but for him. This his 
vanity was not slow to observe, and he was 
weak enough to be attracted by her coquetry. 
Thus encouraged, Nadeschda lost no oppor- 
tunity to draw the fiancé of her rival toward 
her, and so unmindful of appearances did 
she soon become in evincing a partiality for 
the count’s society, that it was but a few days 
before her apparent infatuation was the sub- 
ject of frequent remark. The part played by 
the count flattered him not a little. He did 
not suspect that he was simply allowing him- 
self to be caught in the net of a revengeful 
woman. At first he felt something akin to 
pity for her, then his pity became interest, 
and finally his interest became infatuation ; 
he was overjoyed, therefore, when he re- 
ceived the assurance that his love was re- 
turned. 

Whither this double relation to the lovely 
rivals would Jead, Strogonoff had scarcely 
paused to ask himself. The princess, not 
suspecting the faithlessness of her betrothed, 
was desirous, although her parents were dead, 
of celebrating her nuptials on her estates, and 
te have the ceremony performed in the little 
church of the neighboring village. To this 
end she repaired thither, accompanied by the 
best wishes of the empress and her court, 
leaving the count in the capital, where his of- 
ficial duties and certain private matters de- 
tained him. 

The wedding-day came, and the princess 
stood before her dressing-bureau in her bridal 
robe, while her old nurse encircled her hand- 
some brow with the usual myrtle-wreath, when, 
instead of the bridegroom, one of his servants 
arrived with a letter, which the princess 
glanced at hastily, and then fell lifeless to the 
ground. ‘ 

Two weeks later the princess received 
news of Strogonoff’s marriage with Mademoi- 
selle d’Olsufierd, and at the same time a let- 
ter from her victorious rival containing the 
simple words, “ Za revanche d’une femme !” 
(The revenge of a woman). 


Five years had passed since this sad day 
for the princess. The unfortunate girl had 
passed them far from the court and the gay 


World at her chateau near Perusow. She 
lived in strict seclusion, so occupied in per- 
fecting her knowledge of the popular studies 
of her generation that she acquired the so- 
briquet of the “philosopher.” While thus 
employed, she was one day surprised by the 
news of the death of Count Strogonoff. Soon 
afterward she reappeared at the capital, where 
she was heartily welcomed by her imperial 
mistress and her court. 





She seemed to have buried her melancholy 
and misanthropy in the grave of the man she 
had once loved, for she appeared as gay, as 
sunny, and as amiable as formerly, and the 
empress found it easy to retain her at court. 
Nadeschda, the widow of Count Strogonoff, 
spent the first year of her widowhood in trav- 
eling through Germany, France, and Italy, 
after which she also returned to the capital. 
Every one was naturally very curious to see 
how the former rivals would meet, but all 
were destined to be disappointed. 

The princess seemed to have fully for- 
given the perfidy of which she had been the 
victim—yes, even to have forgotten it, for 
when she met the widowed countess she 
hastened to clasp her in her arms, as she 
would a dear old friend, and kissed her affec- 
tionately. The countess, although surprised 
at the princess’s manner, strove to be not 
less cordial than she; the consequence was 
that within a few weeks the two women, who 
had been supposed to be the bitterest ene- 
mies, became intimate friends. Indeed, their 
love for each other’s society went so far that 
they decided to spend the hot summer months 
together at the princess’s chateau. The big 
traveling-coach of the princess, therefore, 
brought the two ladies to Perusow. 

It was late in the evening when they ar- 
rived. The two friends took their tea to- 
gether, and then each retired to her respec- 
tive apartments, which were in opposite 
wings of the chateau. When the princess 
felt certain that the countess had retired, she 
sent for a young man to come to her, and 
with him had a long interview. Upon leav- 
ing her they tarried a moment at the door. 

“ Be sure, now, that you remember all my 
injunctions,” said the princess, “and do.not 
forget, Sergius, that it is to me you owe every 
thing—your education and the enviable posi- 
tion you occupy ; and, further, do not forget 
that I can richly reward you if you are obedi- 
ent, severely punish you, trample on you as 
I would on a worm, if you dare to act con- 
trary to my instructions. 

He bowed low, and left her. 

The following morning, after the ladies 
had finished their breakfast, Sergius modestly 
entered the room. 

“ Allow me to present to you a distant 
relation,” said the princess to Nadeschda— 
“Sergius Iwanowitsch Pauloff, a young man 
whose amiability is only equaled by his mod- 
esty.” 

Sergius would have attracted the count- 
ess’s attention had the princess not taken 
the trouble to give a recommendation. He 
was so handsome, his manners were so pol- 
ished and his accomplishments so varied, 
that there were few cavaliers of his time to 
whom he would not have proved a formi- 
dable rival. 

The proposition of the princess to ride 
out was readily seconded by Nadeschda. 
When the horses were brought, Sergius 
hastened to assist the countess into the sad- 
dle; and, as she placed her fovt in his hand, 
a close observer would have noticed that a 
momentary blush suffused her cheeks. 

When the ladies returned to the chateau, 
the susceptible heart of the countess had 
warmed sensibly toward their gallant cav- 
alier, a circumstance which she made no ef- 
fort to conceal from the princess. Indeed, 
she used every means, resorted to all the arts 
of coquetry, to captivate the young man, and 
she succeeded. That very night Sergius 
stood under her window with his guitar, and 
sang, after the fashion of the Spanish knights 
of old, a song full of Jove and rapture; and 
the countess appeared at the window, re- 
splendent in the soft light of the rising moon, 
and nodded her satisfaction to the ardent 
swain below. 

The following day the princess left the 
lovers a great deal alone together. The 











morning she pretended to devote to her cor- 
respondence, and in the afternoon she visited 
some distant portion of her estates, accom- 
panied by her steward. Toward evening Ser- 
gius and the countess strolled together 
through the park adjoining the chateau. Ar. 
riving at a Chinese pavilion that crowned a 
little hill, they entered. Before they left it 
Sergius declared his love. 

“‘ Sergius,” murmured the countess, as he 
knelt at her feet, “I will not keep you in 
suspense. My heart and my hand are free— 
they are both yours, if you would have it so.” 

‘“* How can I venture to aspire so high ?” 
replied Sergius, still on his knees; “ yes, can 
I think of ever calling one of your birth and 
wealth mine? My puverty and low birth 
make it almost a crime to raise my eyes to 
one so far above me.” 

“But when I tell you, Sergius,” replied 
the countess, smiling, “that I have no mind 
to marry a money-bag, or a coat-of-arms; 
that I am content with you as you are, with- 
out either title or fortune—? ” 

‘Are you in earnest, truly in earnest, 
Nadeschda ? ” 

“Tneredulous man! 
you my sincerity?” 

“ But the princess ?—she will never con- 
sent to our union.” 

“Ts she not my friend?” replied the 
countess, 

“Oh, I know her—she will be immov- 
able,” said Sergius. 

“And if she is, then we will dispense 
with her consent,” 

“That is impossible.” 

“ How, are you so dependent upon her? ” 

“She is my benefactress.” 

“Well, let us first see what she says,” 
concluded the countess. 

That evening Nadeschda told her friend 
that she loved Sergius, and would marry him. 

“Impossible!” replied the princess. 

“Impossible! and why?” 

“Never could I, as your friend, consent 
to a union so far beneath you—never!” re- 
plied the princess, in a tone so imperative 
that the countess thought it best, for the 
present, at least, to drop the subject. 

When, however, she missed Sergius the 
next morning at breakfast, she could not re- 
frain from asking after him. 

“Believe me, Nadeschda, the sooner you 
forget him the better,” replied the princess. 

“ Because he is poor, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, and then he has no title. 
say no more about him.” 

“ But where is he?” asked the countess. 

“T have sent him away.” 

“ Where?” 

“To an estate I have some distance from 
here ; he will forget you, and you him,” replied 
the princess. 

“ Never!” cried the countess. 

“We shall see,” replied the princess, with 
an almost triumphant smile. 


How can I prove to 


Let us 


For the next few days the countess pre- 
tended to be content, but she never ceased 
to do all in her power to discover the where- 
abouts of the exiled Sergius. Finally, she 
succeeded in bribing one of the princess’s 
maids, and to possess herself of the secret. 
She now gave out that certain important 
mutters rendered her presence in the city 
necessary; and the princess, under whose 
instructions the maid had played the trai- 
tress, made no opposition to her friend’s de- 
parture. , 

The countess really went first to the city. 
There she sent the princess’s coach back 
home, and then set about making prepara- 
tions to free her lover from his bondage, 

Sergius was strolling along the edge of a 
field, in the outskirts of the village to which 
the princess had sent him, gathering poppies 
and corn-flowers, and winding them into a 
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fantastic wreath, when the countess suddenly 
stood before him, but not so unexpected as 
she supposed. 

“ Nadeschda!” he cried, and was about to 


throw himself at her feet, when she clasped | 


him in her arms. 

“How do you come here?” stammered 
Sergius. 

“No matter, since I am here,” whispered 
the countess. “Why I have come is of more 
importance. Yonder, just behind that clump 
of trees, stands my coach, ready to take us to 
the city, where, in the chapel of my palace, 
the priest awaits us. It is usual for the cava- 
lier to steal away his lady-love; we, however, 


will reverse the order—to-day, the lady-love | 
! to be in better spirits. 


steals away the cavalier.” 

“ What, you have come— ?” 

“To carry you off,” laughed the countess. 
“Come, don’t take too long to reflect—let us 
be gone before we are discovered,” and she 
took his arm and led him toward her coach. 

“Now you are mine,” said the countess, 
when they were seated and on the road, “ and 
no power on earth shall tear you from me!” 

They jested and chatted until the coach 
drove through the portal of the countess’s 
palace, and drew up at its broad marble land- 
ing. Serfs, in rich liveries, hastened forward 
to assist their mistress to alight. She, how- 
ever, scarcely heeded them; nor did slie wait 
to change her dress; but, covered with dust 
as she was, she hastened to the chapel with 
her lover, and seemed then only calm and 
confident when the priest had made them hus- 
band and wife. 

Strange! As they left the altar, while the 
countess was flushed from excitement, and 
radiant with delight, Sergius looked unutter- 
ably sad, and was pale to the very lips. 

“What is the matter—what ails you, my 
love ?”’ asked Nadeschda, tenderly. 

“ Nothing, nothing!” replied Sergius, and 
he made an effort to be cheerful. 

After a hasty repast, the newly-married 
pair again entered their coach, and immedi- 
ately left the city. 

The sudden marriage of the rich and beau- 
tiful young countess very naturally created a 
sensation. The empress was incensed that 
the marriage should have taken place without 
her knowledge and consent, while the indig- 
nation of the countess’s family knew no bounds. 
There was one person only who was pleased 
with the countess’s choice—the Princess Ka- 
tinka Gagarin ; and she was more than pleased, 
she was delighted. 

And why? We shall see. 


The countess and her new husband re- 
mained away two months. With the approach 
of winter they turned toward home. Imme- 
diately after their return clouds began to 
threaten for the young wife; her relations 
and friends kept aloof from her; and, when 
she sought to throw herself at the feet of the 
empress and implore forgiveness, she was not 
received, 

The Princess Gagarin, despite the inclem- 
ency of the weather, still remained in the 
country. To her Nadeschda now hastened, 
accompanied by her husband. Contrary to 
her expectation, the princess received her 


most cordially, and even volunteered to be- | 


come her intercessor with the czarina, 

After installing her guests in the best 
apartments in her chateau, the princess set 
out for the capital on her self-imposed mission 
of reconciliation. In a few days she returned, 
with the object of her visit accomplished. 
It had been arranged that the princess should 
give a féte at her chateau, that the empress 
should honor it with her presence, and that 
Nadeschda should avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to throw herself at the feet 
of her august mistress, and implore her par- 
don, which the empress had promised to grant. 
The countess was very demonstrative in 











thanking her self-sacrificing friend, but the 
princess seemed to think rather of her prep- 
arations for the proposed féte than of listen- 


ing. 


The day came, and coach after coach ar- 
rived from the capital, bringing the princess 
her distinguished guests. Last of all the 
beautiful ezarina, enveloped in rich furs, de- 
scended from her coach, and raised tbe prin- 
cess, who knelt to receive her august guest, 
and kissed her affectionately. 

After the empress had changed her dress, 
the noble company repaired to the grand ban- 
quet-hail of the chateau. Elizabeth, who 
wore a violet-blue velvet robe, trimmed with 
ermine, never looked more beautiful, or seemed 


She had been seated but a few moments 
when the princess approached, —. the 
penitent Nadeschda. At sight of her, Eliza- 
beth frowned visibly; but, when the countess 
threw herself, weeping, at her feet, she reached 
out her hand and said, while a strange, iron- 
ic smile encircled her lips: “‘ You are forgiven, 
Nadeschda—but where is your husband? I 
would see him.” 

There was in the mien of the czarina, 
much as she endeavored to conceal it, some- 
thing which showed clearly that she had de- 
liberately undertaken the part which she 
played in the scene that was about to be en- 
acted, 

“He shall immediately appear in obedi- 
ence to your majesty’s command,” said the 
princess, at the same time giving Nadeschda 
a place beside herself at the table. 

At that moment Sergius entered the hall 
with the princess’s servants, but not in court 
costume—no, in a servant’s costume, his hair 
cut like that of a serf. Unbidden, he ap- 
proached the empress, a bottle of Burgundy 
in his hand—a wine of which she was very 
fond. 

“Sergius !—the meaning of this?” cried 
Nadeschda. 

“The meaning of this is,” replied the 
princess, rising and speaking so that all could 
hear, “‘that the time has come for which I 
have so long and so patiently waited—the 
time when I can punish « perfidious woman! 
That man there, Sergius Pauloff, the husband 
of the Countess Strogohoff, is my serf, my 
slave!” 


+ The empress laughed, seemingly greatly’ 


amused by the scene, while the countess ut- 
tered a cry of horror and despair, and sank 
into her seat; but she quickly arose again, 
and sprang toward Sergius. “It cannot be,” 
she cried; “it is impossible !—Speak, Ser- 
gius!” 

“Tt is as my mistress says,” replied Ser- 
gius, looking down with shame. 

“Wretch!” exclaimed the countess, and 


| turned away utterly crushed. 


“Do as I bade you,” said the princess. 

Sergius approached the empress, to fill 
her glass; but his hand was unsteady, and he 
poured some of the Burgundy on her robe. 

“How awkward!” exclaimed Elizabeth ; 
and, at the same moment, the princess dealt 
him two blows, with the palm of her hand, on 
the cheek. 

“ Miserable slave!” she cried, “ you shall 
pay dearly for that. Take him and give him 
a hundred lashes.” 

The servants seized Sergius, who made no 
effort to resist, and dragged him away. 

“Mercy!” cried the countess. “ Mercy 
for my husband!” 

“No, my beautiful countess, never ! 
word ‘mercy’ does not exist in our vocabu- 
lary,” replied the princess, exultantly. La 
revanche d'une femme, you know, is cruel.” 

“Oh, mercy, mercy, Katinka!” cried the 





The | 


countess, throwing herself at her rival’s feet. | 


The princess’s only reply was a derisive 
laugh. Nadeschda sought to rise, in order to 


hasten after Sergius, but she sank fainting to | 





the floor, and was carried away insensible to 
her apartments. 

“Now I ask that Sergius may be par- 
doned,”’ whispered Elizabeth to her hostess. 

“It is far from my intention to really 
have him whipped,” replied the princess ; 
“but she must think that her husband 
writhes under the knout.” 

The guests have all left the chateau; the 
princess sits in her boudoir on an ottoman; 
before her kneels Sergius. 

“You have played your part well,” says 
the princess. “ You have done my training 
all honor, and you shall be rewarded with the 
hand of your little Kascha, whom you have 
so long loved and wanted to marry.” 

Sergius bows humbly, and kisses his mis- 
tress’s hand to express his gratitude. 


The countess vainly offered enormous 


sums to free her husband from the power of 
her enemy. When she saw that entreaties, 
threats, and offers, were alike fruitless, that 
the princess was absolutely relentless, she re- 
tired, with a broken heart, to a convent, 
where she died within the year. 

The day on which the princess learned 
that Nudeschda was dead, she gave Sergius 
his freedom, and soon afterward she present- 
ed him with a modest competence that ena- 
bled him to marry the woman of his choice. 


—+— 


BEGGARS IN TANGIER. 


Tue beggars of Tangier are about the 
most objectionable specimens of the species it 
would be possible to see. Many of them are 
afflicted with leprosy, scrofula, ophthalmia, 
and other hideous and loathsome diseases, be- 
sides frightful deformities of all kinds, and 
their condition of dirt and raggedness is in- 
describable. In addition, however, to the 
unfortunates who are reduced by infirmities 
and want to this mode of life, there are a 
number of people who adopt the profession 
simply through laziness—preferring it to ac- 
tive and monotonous employments that ne- 
cessitate regular bodily exertion. These en- 
deavor to atone for their healthy deficiencies 
by additional personal filth, and they get 
themselves up in such a perfection of tatters 
and dirt as enables them to compete, not un- 
successfully, even with rivals wanting an arm, 
a leg, an eye, or a nose! 

Disease and dirt, however, are common to 
beggars all over the world, though the very 
acme of both is, perhaps, reached by those 
in Tangier. But what struck me most, as 
distinguishing them from all the other beg- 
gars that had ever come under my observa- 
tion, was, that it was apparently considered 
in no way inconsistent with their profession 
to smoke cigarettes and wear costly jewelry. 
I have already neticed the blind man who 
perpetually smoked and begged by deputy, 
but it was still more strange to me, when I 
saw it, that a filthy diseased wretch should 
protrude from beneath a garment, from which 
all shape and color had long ago disappeared 
in rags and dirt, an arm encircled with a 
massive gold or silver bracelet, or extend for 
charity a miserable, emaciated hand, with 
rings of the precious metals on the fingers. 
One class of beggars, indeed, the dirtiest and 
raggedest of any —the saints, whose saint- 
ship rests chiefly on the fact of never washing 
themselves or their clothes—are always load- 
ed with costly jewels, the gifts of pious symp- 
athizere and admirers. 

A propos of beggars, I may us well nar- 
rate here a characteristic anecdote concerD- 
ing one, which caused me some amusement 
at the time the incident occurred : 

Some friends of mine and I, when walking 
up the main street, were frequently attrac 


| by the aspect of two beggars, who sat habit- 





ually outside the door of a large, tumble-down 
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house there. They were amateurs ; that is to 
say, they had no legitimate claim, such as the 
absence of useful limbs or ornamental feat- 
ures, to entitle them to charity; but their 
“get up” was altogether of such an exqui- 
sitely appropriate character—they dressed, 
or rather undressed, the part to such perfec- 
tion, that mere admiration of human talent 
and ingenuity, even though displayed in such a 
matter, directed our observation toward them. 
One of them, too, had a particularly comical 
east of countenance. They, of course, were 
aware of the interest they excited, and made 
it pay: we seldom passed but they succeeded 
in getting some small alms from us. 

One day, however, as we went by, we no- 


ticed that one of them, the comical-looking | 


fellow, was absent. A member of our party, 


who understood Arabic, questioned the com- | 


panion beggar “left blooming alone” as to 
the cause of his being solitary on his post; 
but he professed entire ignorance as to the 
whereabouts of his confrére. This, however, 
did not prevent his begging as usual, only 
with double vigor—honorably, as we thought, 
taking his absent comrade’s share of their mu- 
tual professional duties. He received his dole, 
and we passed on. 

We went some distance into the country 
that day, and it was late in the evening when 
we returned; in consequence of which, in- 
stead of coming down through the main 
street as usual, we descended into the town 
by the Casaba, a somewhat shorter route. By 
the Casaba is situated the prison. 

We had just passed these important public 
buildings, when we were overtaken by a man 
hurrying down at a quick pace into the town. 
It was the missing beggar; the recognition 
was instantaneous and mutual. 

“ Ah, Shaus, where have you been ail day ? 
We've been asking for you,” said our Arabic- 
speaking companion to the man, who had ar- 
rested his hurried pace to salute us, and over 
whose attractive countenance a very real ex- 
pression of sorrow and dissatisfaction was 
now spread, in place of the usual professional 
misery. 

“Where have I been! Ah, rich man, you 
may well ask!” said Shaus, in a tone of pa- 
thetic bitterness. 

“Rich man” is a customary address in 
Tangier to any European with a whole coat on 
his back. 

“Well, but what has happened to you ? 
You look as if you had met with some mis- 
fortune.” 

“Misfortune! Ay, you may truly say so. 
Who so miserable and afflicted as I? Ah, 
what a world it is! and what a city Tangier ! 
Here there is no compassion for the poor, no 
justice for honest men, no honor to true be- 
lievers! As well be an infidel or a Jew as a 
follower of the Great Prophet in this wicked 
town.” 

It was evident that our friend had met 
with some undeserved misfortune, or im- 
agined himself to be suffering under some 
woful wrong. Curiosity prompted us to ask 
for a detailed recital of his griefs. We found 
him nothing loath to comply—in fact, only too 
ready to pour forth his sorrows to our sympa- 
thetic ears. 

“But it is more than you will believe, 
rich man. You will not credit that such cru- 
elty and injustice could exist. But yet I 
swear by the prophet it is all true. 

“ Well, you know that every evening, at 
the hour of eight, the bashaw sends forth to 
the poor who assemble at his gates the good 
food left from his supper. The bashaw is 
rich, and a great man, and many dishes come 
forth full that he has never touched—the flesh 
of sheep and young goats, fowls, and the ex- 
cellent kesksoo. 

“ Well, it has been my wont to wait night- 
ly at the bashaw’s gate.to get my share of 
these good things ; and, as many of the poor 





| many patches ? 
| not tell of which of these divers stuffs it was 
| first made—the blue, the brown, the striped, 


| the rents in the garment! 


| shaved this twelvemonth ? 





wretches, my companions, were old and weak, 
or deprived, by the will of Allah, of their 
limbs or their sight, it was seldom that I did 
not get a nice dish all to myself ! 

“Why should I not? This was but right 
and just. Whoso poorasI? Look at this 
gelab, rich man! Is there in Tangier a gelad 
so old as this? Saw you ever one with so 
The prophet himself could 


or the white; alas, when was it white? And 
See you not my 
flesh through the great holes? Truly, I am 


poor—the very poorest of the poor! 


washed ? Did I kill even the most miserable 
little kid at the Great Feast ? 

“But there is not justice in Tangier; 
there is no compassion for the needy and the 
afflicted. 
that last night, as I sat by the bashaw’s gate, 


there sat by me another man, a stranger—a | 
| me, had not some of the soldiers of the ba- 


man from the country—whose raiment was 


new compared to mine—though, truly, it was | 


a sorry garment; and this man, when the 


time came that the food was to be brought | 
forth, being tall and strong, pushed himself | 


to the front with me, and thrust forth his 
hands, and one of the men who bore the 
dishes said, ‘ Here, in this there is enough 


for two; divide it between ye,’ and placed | 
the dish of meat in the hands of this vile | 


stranger ! 

“Could you believe, Christian, in treat- 
ment so odious as this to me, the poorest, 
most pitiable beggar in Tangier ? 


“T tried to stand and get the next dish; | 


but no, I was thrust aside for others to be 
helped. ‘ You have got your share already,’ 
they said; ‘ go eat it, or there will be none 
left for you by the other man.’ 

“And then I was fain to sit down and 


share the dish with the stranger, or truly, as | 


they said, I should have had none at all. 
“ But this was not the worst. 
hear the end of my tale, and then say if you 
have ever known, in Tangier or your own 
country, a poor and innocent man who has 
suffered a wrong such as I have. 
“Tt is true that on other occasions, when 


there had been many of the wretched sitting | 


at the bashaw’s gate, I had been made to 
share a dish with another. But then it might 
happen that this one would have a withered 
or palsied hand, or, by the will of Allah, been 


deprived of his sight, or he might be a hoary- | 
| we had scarcely gone fifty yards when he 


| stopped, and, running back, inquired of us, 
| with haste and agitation, whether we had 


headed old man, one whom Allah had blessed 
with long years—may be threescore-and-ten ; 
and I, though poor—ay, Christian, the poor- 
est of all the poor in Tangier—have the 
strength of my limbs and the sight of mine 
eyes, and my father is yet alive; and so-I 


generally got from the dish little less than 


This | 
vile stranger from the country was strong, | 
He had walked also | 


my just share. 
“But last evening it was not so. 


and younger than I. 
many miles that day, and had not tasted 
food, he told me, since sunrise of the day be- 
fore. Judge, therefore, rich man, with what 
an appetite he ate! He thrust his hand into 
the dish and seized the meat—good fowls, 
stewed with onions and savory herbs—and 
ate it, and so fast that it was wellnigh all fin- 
ished before I had swallowed half a dozen 
mouthfuls ! 

“Here was an abominable wrong! At 
last there was left in the dish but one leg of 
a fowl. ‘That shall be mine,’ I said to my- 
self, and put forth my hand to take it, when, 
behold, this greedy stranger, who had scarce 


swallowed the flesh of another leg, flung from | 


him the bone of it which he was picking, and, 
snatching my leg from the dish, thrust it into 
his mouth! 

“Then my anger broke forth. 
cried, ‘it is mine: give me that which is 


Was I | 
When have I | 


Would you believe it, Christian, | 
| rolled over and over on the ground. 


You shall | 


justly my due.’ And I seized the end of the 
bone and dragged it from his mouth, bring- 
ing with it—so great was the force I was 


| compelled to use with this strong and greedy 


man—two of his teeth! 

“Then the odious stranger, who I knew 
was no True Believer, but some vile renegade, 
uplifted his hand and struck me, loading me 


| at the same time with vile epithets, and also 


snatching from me the leg of the fowl, which 


| was now doubly mine, by right and by pos- 


session ! 

“Of course no honest and brave man 
could endure such treatment as this, so, put- 
ting forth all my might, I smote him on his 
accursed forehead. The wretch vengefully 
gave back the blow. I seized on him, he 


| struck me again, we struggled—he had still 
| in his right hand the food for which we were 


contending—both calling for help to those 
about us; but at last we fell together, and 


“Verily, I think he would have killed 


shaw, sent by him to know the cause of the 
tumult at his gates, rushed forth and sepa- 
rated us. 

“ But now comes the worst of all. You 
would think, Christian, that what I have nar- 
rated was wrong and injury enough for me, a 
poor and honest man, to undergo; but you 
know not Tangier! We were carried in be- 
fore the bashaw, and each told his tale. But 
this witked, thieving fellow showed, besides, 
his mouth, whence blood was flowing, where 
had been the two teeth that had come out 


| when I snatched the portion of fowl, that 


was my right, from him; and a soldier also 
had picked up and brought in the teeth. The 


| bashaw looked at them, and ordered his sol- 


diers to release the stranger, but confine me 
in the prison until sunset of the next day. 
I have but left it now, this moment when I 
met you!” 

Of course we expressed (through our 
friend who had interpreted the narrative as 
it proceeded) in appropriate language our 
sympathy and commiseration for this much- 
suffering individual. We bade him “ Good- 
evening!” at the same time adding to our 
salutation a hope that next day we should 
find him again in that sphere which he 
adorned; and also that no such untoward 
circumstances as those which he had re- 
counted should again deprive it of his pres- 
ence. 

He left us, and hurried on his way; but 


given any thing that day to the other man 
who sat with him in the main street !—“ A 
Winter in Morocco,” by Amelia Perrier. 


—_+— 


THE FUTURE RESIDENCE OF THE 
POPE. 
(From the German, for the JouRNAL.) 


Tue rumors which are continually reach- 
ing us through the press of the prospective 
translation of the papal see from Rome to La 
Valetta, encourage us ‘to hope that a slight 
sketch of the place, to which it is possible the 
eyes of all the world may shortly be turned, 
may not prove uninteresting. 

There is scarcely a spot in the world that 
speaks so forcibly of the transitoriness of na- 
tions and their power as the small island of 
Malta, which, under the full blaze of an Afri- 
can sun, rises like a glittering white rock 
among the foaming breakers of the Mediter- 
ranean. Here, three thousand years ago, in 
the daybreak of history, the Phoenicians, so 
famous in early times for their commercial 


| enterprises by sea and land, first set foot; 
‘Dog,’ I | 


and here, in after-times, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans settled, who, during the devastations 
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of the Goths, were followed by the Byzan- 
tines. Next came the Arabs, who destroyed 
the Greek power, and, although driven in 
great numbers from the island, such a pro- 


portion were left behind as to cause the Ara- | 


bic element to preponderate, especially in the 
matter of language. 

Like the ever-changing kaleidoscope, Mal- 
ta now appears to us in a new aspect. It falls 
under the sword of the Germans, but they, 
and afterward the Turks, gave way to the in- 


domitable courage of the Knights of St. John, | 
of world-famed renown, who brought undying | 


honor to themselves and this little island by 
their deeds of valor and devoted self-sacri- 


Under the great Napoleon, the island 
became French, and the noble order of the 
Knights of Malta was demolished. Since the 
fall of the Corsican, the British flag has floated 
from the battlements, and the fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Saxon rules where ten nations before 
held sway. Well may England hold fast this 
treasured possession, and closely protect all 
approach to it from every quarter. It is to 
her a point of the greatest coasequence, for 
here is her most important steamboat-station 
on the Mediterranean, being also on the over- 
land route to India, and here lies her fleet at 
anchor, in almost daily expectation of the ap- 
parition of that ever-threatening spectre, the 
Eastern question. 

No wonder, then, that she spends annu- 
ally a large sum in order to preserve this 
precious spot, and that, in times of peace, it 
is garrisoned by more than six thousand sol- 
diers. 

It must be evident to any one approaching 
this sun-bathed island, and running up by the 
steamer into the harbor of Marsa, that only 
by superhuman strength could the present in- 
habitants be driven from those defiant walls, 
studded as they are with forts and ramparts. 
On the heights above, glittering with towers 
and pinnacles, rises the famous Castle of St. 
Elmo ; to the left, at the entrance of the har- 
bor, stands the Fort of Ricasolio, girt with a 
double bastion ; the walls of the Borgo di la 
Sangle come prominently before us, with far- 
outstretching, rocky eminences, which jut 
out into the sea, and have numerous em- 
brasures ; and behind these imposing fortifi- 
cations lies picturesquely the town of La Va- 
letta, with its buildings, its palaces, and cas- 
tles, closely pressed into an amphitheatre, 
and rising high in the form of a terrace, 
dazzlingly bright from the rays of the sun, 
which, reflected from the white houses, stream 
back again far out into the deep-blue sea. 

We shall now land, and enter the city by 
the gate which bears the name of the Grand- 
Master Lascaris. What a strange scene is 
before us! It seems as if the whole Levant 
had chosen this place for a rendezvous. From 
almost all the nationalities of the world are 
there representatives to be found. From Af- 
rica come the black sons of the desert and 
the slender Berbers; the “isles of Greece” 
send their crafty sons in beautiful, small 
boats; the dark-eyed Italians mingle with 
the fair-haired British “ red-coats;” while 
the slightly-formed children of France con- 
trast with the noble figure of the Turk. All 
around we hear the most unintelligible, Baby- 
lonish confusion of languages, and it seems 
as if all the nations who had ever inhabited 
Malta had left behind them representatives in 
order to furnish the inquirer an ethnographic 
study. 

Let us, however, leave the men of to-day, 
and, going farther up into the city, enjoy the 
memories of the past, which are associated 
with almost every building, and meet us at 
every corner. 

We ascend by steep stairs, between richly- 
ornamented palaces, with Oriental balconies, 
into the Strada Beale, the concentrating point 
of all trade, which runs the whole length of 





the city. Parallel to it lie ten others of the 
same length. In these streets alone is it pos- 
sible to drive ; those that bisect them lying 
across the hills, and being too steep to allow 
of any but foot-passengers. This gives the 
city an irregular appearance, which is more 
pleasing to the eye than the uniform, quad- 
rangular pattern on which most of the mod- 
ern cities are built. In the Giorgio Place, 


which we shall first visit, stands the Palace | 


of the Grand-Master, from whom, as from a 
sovereign prince, the brave leaders of this 


spiritual order of knights received their com- | 


mands. The building has a three-storied, high 
facade with massive towers, preserving, how- 
ever, but little in the interior of the resem- 
blance of by-gone days. It is now the Eng- 
lish government-house, and from necessity 
has been modernized. Not far off we meet 
with the venerable Cathedral of St. John. Its 
exterior is indeed clumsy, but the interior 
quite carries us back to those grand old days 
whien, robed with cloaks, ornamented with 
the cross, the sign of their order, the brave 
knights, by days and nights of prayer, 
strengthened themselves for death or victory. 
The marble floor of the spacious cathedral is 
covered with slabs in memory of these de- 
fenders of the faith. Here lie peacefully to- 
gether men of French, German, and Spanish 
blood, who all, with one end in view, fought 
for the same holy cause. In the crypt below 
the cathedral, separated from the others, rest 
the remains of the Grand-Masters, who su- 
perintended the Order of La Valetta and Vil- 
liers of the Isle of Adam. But we shall learn 
more of their great deeds out in the open air, 
when we glance over the city with its cupo- 
las, towers, terraces, its walls and bastions. 

Outside the Castle of St. Elmo, itself look- 
ing like a row of batteries, with the rocks in 
close proximity forming a double bastion, 
stand natural fortifications quite as strong— 
viz., five rocky projections which run out 
from the city into the harbor of Marsa, and 
give the appearance of four side-harbors 
crowded with forts and batteries, so that not 
an inch of land is unprotected. The inner- 
most of these harbors bears the name of the 
Grand-Master La Sangle, while it was re- 
served for Jean La Valette to give his name 
to the city, which he built after the memo- 
rable defense of the Castle of St. Angelo 
against Mustapha Pasha, and which, from 
day to day sensibly increasing in population, 
now numbers, with its suburbs, ninety thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Whether the hitherto unfulfilled report 
of the removal of Pio Nono to La Valetta 
has any truth in it or not; whether the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter will find his papistical 
chair more secure behind the cannon-bris- 
tling rocks of Malta, and a softer pillow for 
his holy head under the shadow of the Brit- 
ish lion, remains to be seen. 

Should it so happen, the removal of the 
headquarters of the Church of Rome to the 
spot rendered so glorious by her most de- 
voted sons, the Knights of St. John, will fur- 
nish to European history one of its most ro- 
mantic episodes, though one also of melan- 
choly significance, and form another scene in 
that wonderful drama which she has repre- 
sented on the stage of the world. 


+ 


ACTORS AND THE PRESS IN CHINA. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Tenaciousty as the Chinese cling to every 
thing old, and obstinately as they oppose the 
introduction of every thing foreign, still Euro- 
pean civilization is slowly making its influence 
felt among them. 

The press begins to be more and more a 
power among them; newspapers are estab- 
lished, even by Europeans, for which, of course, 
natives do the writing. How the press begins 








to exert its influence upon the daily life of 
the Chinese we will illustrate by an example, 
which, at the same time, will afford us a glance 
at Chinese manners and customs. 

Dramatic art, in China, ranks among the 
very lowest occupations, Actors and barbers 
alone are not allowed to compete for places 
of honor and trust. 

Well, last year, there played in the great 
commercial city of Shanghai a distinguished 
tragedian, named Yang-Yeh-Lin. Young, 
handsome, and a proficient in his art, he, 
naturally enough, did not fail to make a deep 
impression on the hearts of the female portion 
of his audiences. It would not be too much 
to say that the gentler half of Shanghai went 
crazy over the pariah. A young lady from 
Canton, the daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
also saw Yang, and unfortunately fell des. 
perately in love with him, began thereon to 
pine, and had the courage to declare that, if 
ever husband she had, then that husband 
should be the handsome voung tragedian, and 
no other. ‘ 

Thus far the incidents of our story would 
be possible among us Occidental barbarians 
—what follows, however, is specially Chinese. 
The young lady’s father, who had a presenti- 
ment of what followe!, hastened to return 
home to Canton. The mother, however, in 
her anxiety to see her daughter restored to 
health, and to secure her happiness, entered 
into negotiations with the tragedian, and the 
young people were made husband and wife. 

But now among all the Cantonese in Shang- 
hai there was the greatest excitement. They 
felt that their honor had been deeply, grossly 
wounded. A daughter of their city, the child 
of one of their wealthy neighbors, had married 
a player! Unfortunately for the young people, 
the 7'sche-Hsien, or Mayor, of Shanghai was a 
Cantonese, and shared the prejudices of his 
compatriots against actors. The Cantonese 
hastened to him for redress, demanded the 
arrest of Yang-Yeh-Lin and his wife, and that 
their marriage should be declared unlawful. In- 
deed, they offered the mayor twenty thousand 
taels (about twenty-eight thousand dollars) if 
he would have the actor executed, simply be- 
cause he had married a woman who loved him. 
This far, however, the magistrate did not dare 
to go; but he did what he could, and command- 
ed one hundred blows to be given the unfortu- 
nate Yang, with a bamboo, on his ankle-bones. 
After this painful torture, he was hung up 
for twelve hours by the thumbs, and finally 
they ended their barbarities by confining his 
neck for an hour in an iron apparatus, that 
presses on the larynx of the victim in such a 
wise that he feels as though he were choking 
to death. 

And all this simply because two people, 
who loved each other in defiance of a popular 
prejudice, had married! 

And in what light did the Chinese press 
view these proceedings? The English papers 
published in Shanghai condemned them, as a 
matter of course. And so did a Chinese 
paper, the Shunpao. It boldly declared that 
the mayor was a barbarian, and demanded 
his impeachment. The Chinese of the north 
supported the Shunpao, while the Cantonese 
and the people of the south condemned it, and 
went so far as to assemble before the office of 
the offending journal and threaten to burn it 
down. At this juncture the Europeans inter- 
fered, and dispersed the mob. Now the affair 
assumed broader dimensions, and, although 
the Cantonese started a paper, which advo- 
cated their views with regard to the pariah 
position of players, the Viceroy of Nankin 
succeeded in removing the mayor, and in 
having him punished. Yang and his wife 
were released from prison; and, officially at 
least, an actor was recognized as having the 
same rights as another man. Thus, in China, 
the press begins to have its influence as well 
as elsewhere! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CELAND has, or ought to have, a peculiar 
interest for America, inasmuch as it is 
pretty well established that it was an Ice- 
lander, and not a Genoese, who discovered 
this continent. Were poetical justice done 
in our continental nomenclature, the land 
should be called neither America nor Colum- 
bia, but Leifland. If we are to look to the 


bleak and lava-laden island of the northern | 


seas as our older mother-country, it behooves 
us at least to note the interesting fact that 
the Icelanders are about to celebrate a very 
important anniversary. It was in 874, as 
nearly as the historians can conjecture, that 
the Norwegian chief Ingolf established the 
first colony in Iceland, it having been discov- 
ered by a pirate, named Naddodthr, fourteen 
years before; and a thousand years have thus 
passed since the beginning of the singular 
nation which has suffered so many vicissi- 
tudes, but has, on the whole, flourished so 
well on what is one of the most forbidding 
known spots of the earth. 

It is odd that, far off there in the seas 
which flow just beneath the polar circle, a 
republic, in reality as in name, with annu- 
al parliaments and popular representation, 
should not only have been founded as long 
ago as 930, but should have flourished and 
given great prosperity to the island for four 
or five centuries. Iceland, indeed, had, under 
its ancient republic, its Justinian, who made 
an excellent code of wise laws; its Alfred 
the Great, establishing trial by jury; and its 
Tacitus, preserving in sagas the early history 
of its settlement. 

It must strike every mind as remarkable 
that from this republic, founded on the lava- 
fields of extinct volcanoes, amid the frigid 
northern seas, should have floated westward 
a daring sailor, whose were the first Euro- 
pean eyes to gaze upon not only what was to 
be centuries afterward the site of a newer and 
greater republic, but perhaps on the very spot 
where the pilgrim republic of the Mayflower 
landed. For it is proved that bold Leif 
Erikson, in the year 1000, navigated a rude 
Icelandic bark into our seas; landed at va- 
tious points on Cape Cod—at Provincetown, 
for one—perhaps, though this is not certain, 
went ashore on Martha’s Vineyard ; but cer- 
tainly moored his vessel in Narragansett Bay, 
where he lay one winter near the place now 
called Fall River. Here he left an inscrip- 
tion, which was found long after. His expe- 
dition was succeeded by another in 1002, led 
by another of the same name, Erikson, who 
died of an Indian arrow-wound, was buried 
on Garnet Point, and a generation ago was 
disinterred, clothed in Scandinavian armor of 
the eleventh century. 

Let us not fail to notice that Columbus 
was also the native of a republic, though 
Genoa, with its aristocratic doges and haugh- 





ty nobles, was a republic rather in name than 
in fact. There is good reason to believe 
that Columbus made the voyage to Iceland 
some fifteen years before his claimed dis- 
covery of America; and, as the Icelandic 
voyages to the Western Continent had con- 
tinued down to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, it is far from improbable that the 
narratives of them may have inspired him 
with the idea of his magnificently successful 
search. 

The Icelanders received Christianity in 
that same memorable year 1000 which wit- 
nessed the departure of Leif toward the west, 
and has been sturdily Christian and religious 
ever since. The Danes extinguished the re- 
public and made the island a Danish prov- 
ince six centuries ago, and have continued to 
hold it to this day; but their rule, at first 
very savage and tyrannical, has softened with 
the lapse of time, and now the Icelanders live 
in content under a foreign yoke, which rests 
so lightly upon them that they are scarcely 
conscious of it. 

The reader will find elsewhere in our 
pages an article under the title of “‘ A North- 
ern Wonder-Land,” which gives a description 
of some of the notable characteristics of this 
remote and singular country. . 


—— There are men whose genius, though 
of the finest and strongest fibre, gains only 
a most trifling part of the uppreciation it de- 
serves, because the forms in which it ex- 
presses itself are understood only by a com- 
paratively small circle of the public, and the 
whole spirit of the language in which it is 
embodied is hidden from all but those who 
have spoken it from childhood, or studied it 
with rare and intelligent labor. 

We doubt whether Burns was ever fully 
appreciated by anybody not of Scotch or 
English race ; and even many English-speak- 
ing people fail to see the delicate and perfect 
beauty of his conceptions through a language 
that is rarely heard nowadays away from its 
Scottish hills and valleys. Krasinski, the 
Polish poet, who sang so nobly that he at- 
tracts and elevates us even through the de- 
ceptive medium of translation, can never be 
fully understood except by the comparatively 
few who called him countryman. 

This is the case with many more It was 
particularly true of one of the most delicate 
and simple geniuses that Europe has had in 
the last few decades—of Fritz Reuter, the 
poet-novelist whom Germany has recently 
lost—the singer and story-teller of peasant- 
life and quiet happiness, of the simplest forms 
of poetry and the homeliest pathos and hu- 
mor. 

He wrote in Plattdeutsch—low-German—a 
language that is perhaps improperly called 
only a dialect, yet after all has no claim to 
higher rank. And his works have carried 
the joys and sorrows of the rough peasants 
of Northern Germany, and the simple poetry 





of their life, into half the cultured circles of 
Europe, as Meyer von bremen’s pictures of 
wooden-shoed workers and brown country- 
girls are hung in the drawing-rooms of art- 
lovers all over the world. 

Fritz Reuter was the son of the burgo- 
master of a little Mecklenburg village, Sta- 
venhagen by name, but his early education 
was of a kind far superior to that of most 
country magistrates’ sons, for he was taught 
by a private tutor, and then went to the 
gymnasia at Friedland and Parchim, and later 
to the university at Rostock, where, much 
against his will, he began to study law. In 
1832, when he was twenty-two years old, he 
went to Jena, and almost immediately after 
his arrival there he entered the famous Bur- 
schenscha ft. 

In the prosecutions begun against this he 
was arrested, and, after a trial which plainly 
connected him with it, he was condemned to 
death; but his sentence was commuted to 
thirty years’ imprisonment in a fortress, 

In 1834, then, he entered upon what must 
have seemed to him an almost inevitable 
death to every ambition or opportunity of 
labor. But political changes brought his 
freedom before he had hoped for it. In 
1840 he was set at liberty by the Prussian 
decree of amnesty of that year. 

He had not failed to employ his time of 
imprisonment profitably. His favorite stud- 
ies of art and literature had been continued 
in captivity; and when set free he yielded 
to his old aversion for the law and aban- 
doned it. He went back to Stavenhagen 
and superintended ‘iis father’s farms for 
a while; then he began to give private les- 
sons in the little town of Treptow, and 


here he remained from 1850 to 1856, and 


first began the writings that made him fa- 
mous. 

His first book was a volume of poems of 
peasant -life, and it was soon followed by 
two others. These were enough to prove 
him a genius of arare type; but his prose 
writings were, after all, his masterpieces. 
True, and humorous, and pathetic, and full 
of the very spirit of the life whereof he 
wrote, they were as racy of the soil as 
though he had been of the toiling, roughly 
happy class of which he was telling. His 
poems were like Burns’s in truth and fresh- 
ness, and, though more humorous, were full 
of earnest honesty. 

In his prose he caught the peasant spirit 
as Auerbach had caught it in the south, but 
without the latter’s occasionally overstrung 
sentiment and idealization. He caught it as 
Bret Harte, in one or two of his early Cali- 
fornia stories, when these were at their best, 
caught the spirit of the miner’s life. He was 
artist, poet, and narrator in one, whose skill 
was so true it needed no elaboration from 
the plain words in which his peasant subjects 
spoke. 

Since his residence in Treptow he had 
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lived in New Brandenburg and Eisenach; 
and his growing fame had increased until at 
his death he was among the most truly popu- 
lar of the German authors, and stood, facile 
princeps, at the head of all the dialect writers 
of Germany. 


The recent abduction of a child in 
Germantown; Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of exacting a heavy ransom from his wealthy 
parents for his return, has naturally sent a 
thrill of aldrm through the country. This 
new (or perhaps we should say revived) 
method of plunder seems to many persons 
full of terrible possibilities, and indicates to 
them how every family may live at the mercy 
of adroit robbers or secret enemies. Their 
sense of security, so indispensable to the en- 
joyment of life, disappears in the contempla- 
tion of the danger, and their imagination is 
excited by the possible necessity of a cease- 
less, armed watchfulness over their little 
ones. 

This incident naturally leads to the con- 
templation of others, to evils that are within 
the power of what are called the “ dangerous 
classes” to inflict upon us at any moment. 
So far as means for protection exist, our lives 
and fortunes are completely at the mercy 
of concerted movement or audacious cour- 
age exerted on the part of these public ene- 
mies. 

Our police is commonly adequate for our 
needs, because there is either comparatively 
very little disposition to commit crime, or 
because the thieves lack enterprise and skill. 
There was a time when every house was 
barred and bolted, and yet house-breaking 
Was a common crime; now our houses are so 
slightly protected that, if the disposition or 
the energy existed, there is scarcely a house 
that could not be entered and robbed with 
impunity. Very often slight Venetian blinds 
are the only obstacles that intervene between 
the burglar and the rich storage within; 


and yet our houses are rarely burglariously | 


opened. There is a great deal of what is 
called “ sneak-stealing” perhaps ; that is, of 
plunder by men prowling about ready to lay 
their hands upon any chance article falling in 
their way; but there is comparatively little 
plunder involving bold action and prearranged 
plan. And the success of the few attempts in 
this way show how much more completely we 
live secure because of the feebleness of our 
enemies, than because of our own precau- 
tions or power of resistance. Every day all 
the male members of many families are away 
to business. The women left in possession 
would be utterly helpless against either the 
adroit or the bold robber. There are many 
pleas by which men could get entrance to a 
house; then the gag, the rope, or the blow, 
would soon silence the inmates, and the plun- 
der go on securely. That attempts of this 
kind are not made, must either arise from the 
undue fears of the average thief, or in his 





utter lack of the power to combine and fore- 
see, or from the fact that the dangerous class 
is very much smaller than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

We are inclined to believe that the third 
alternative has at least a measure of truth in 
it. Chance thieves, as we have said, are 
common enough ; but those who deliberately 
enter into a warfare upon society are prob- 
ably a very small proportion of even those 
known as criminals. We hear a great deal 
about organized bands of pickpockets, yet a 
citizen goes a lifetime with his pockets un- 
touched, although daily thrown into crowds 
on the cars, in the streets, or at assemblies. 
We hear of assault and robbery, and yet a 
man may travel our streets for years at all 
hours and never experience or see an incident 
of the kind. Every man can recall many 
instances when he has been in situations 
where robbery could have been effected with- 
out hinderance had there been one at hand 
so disposed. A really active, courageous, 
adroit, united set of thieves could compel 
us to vastly increase our police force, and to 
multiply our means of protection in many 
ways. We may be assured there is no such 
united and courageous body of men, not- 
wjthstanding the willingness of the police to 
have us believe so, and in this fact lies our 
security. The Germantown abduction-case is 
not likely to be repeated with success; our 
houses will probably continue for the most 
part unmolested ; our pocket-books, with or- 
dinary precautions, will remain undisturbed 
in their usual receptacles ; our persons, by im- 
mensely preponderating chances, will escape 
the knife and the pistol—and all mainly be- 
cause either of the indifference or the very 
great minority of the enemy. 


—— Following the example and revers- 
ing the process of Sir Walter Scott, whose 
historical romances met with such success, 
Miss Agnes Strickland wrote a series of ro- 
mantic histories, or rather biographies, which 
have held a high place in the literature of 
the time, by reason of their interest, added to 
what is not, perhaps, a too violent departure 
from the domain of real and prosaic fact. The 
death of this entertaining writer, at the ripe 
age of nearly threescore and ten, recalls a 
period in English letters wherein women had 
fairly come to divide the literary laurels with 
the sterner sex. Miss Strickland was con- 
temporary as a writer with Miss Martineau 
and Mrs. Somerville, Lady Morgan and Lady 
Blessington, Lady Bulwer, and almost of Le- 
titia Landon. 

She seemed to decide the question wheth- 
er it were permissible to decorate history by 
reproductions of the imagination, so as to 
render the scenes as vivid as the scenes of a 
romance to the reader, and thus impress real 
facts on his mind, in the affirmative ; for her 
“ Queens of England ” and “ Queens of Scot- 
land,” while full of what are necessarily ficti- 





tious conversations, if not incidents, were 
written from materials carefully gathered 
and in the main judiciously employed. Miss 
Strickland had four sisters who also wrote 
well—Elizabeth Strickland ; Jane Strickland, 
the author of “ Rome, Regal and Republi- 
can ;” Mrs. Catharine Parr Trail, who wrote 
“The Backwoods of America,” and other 
works pertaining to our continent; and Su- 
sannah, Mrs. Moodie. 

This occurrence of several writers of tal- 
ent in one family, which is a noteworthy 
fact in the English literature of the present 
century, which, besides the Stricklands, has 
been exemplifed by the three Bronté sisters; 
Lord Lytton and his son “ Owen Meredith ;” 
Thackeray and his daughter Anne Elizabeth; 
the Trollope brothers ; the Kingsley brothers ; 
Coleridge and his sons Derwent and Hartley, 
and his daughter Sara; Jerrold and his son ; 
and Hood and his son. 

Miss Strickland began her career as a 
writer of poems—her “ Worcester Field ” ap- 
pearing when she was in her seventeenth 
year—and it was not until she was thirty-five 
or six that her best and most popular work, 
“Lives of the Queens of England,” was be- 
gun, in conjunction with her sister Elizabeth. 
Her style is colloquial, fresh, enthusiastic, 
and pleasing, and she has done history a 
service by bringing to light many facts not 
noted by the greater historians. 

Like Miss Edgeworth, she belonged to an 
old and highly-respectable county family, 
and perhaps wrote the better, as it was not 
a task imposed by an exigency of self-sup- 
port. In private life, no more estimable or 
charitable lady ever lived; she was famous 
in Suffolk for the brightness of her conversa- 
tion as well as for her activity in good works, 
and she had the good sense to prefer the 
tranquillity of her rural home to the more ex- 
citing but less satisfying life of London liter- 
ary circles. 


—— If Mr. Mallet’s theory of Vudcanicity 
is attracting much attention, as the London 
Atheneum says it is, pray what is to become 
of the excellent English tongue, which is of 
more value than many theories, and should 
not have ‘all its sound Saxon knocked out, 
even by a scientific mallet so weighty as the 
one in question? Why should not thunder- 
bolts give rise in Mr. Mallet’s mind to a theo- 
ry of Jupitericity, or Jovicity at the least, 
and the light of the sun to one of Apollicity? 
Once begin this style of phraseology, and we 
can never stop. Barbaricity, as Mr. Mallet 
would say, began its course, and infelicity 
would end it. 

We kept silence under the infliction of 
receptivity ; we complained not at the sharply- 
clipped, slangish sounding Greek of pseudo- 
morphs, isotherms, and the like; we have 
borne grievances in all ugliest forms of the 
dead languages—but, seriously, Vudcanicity/ 
We eéxpostulate—we protest ! 
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INCE ‘Charles Auchester” no modern 
romance, in the English language at least, 
bas dealt worthily with that theme which is 
one of the most difficult of interpretation in 
written words—the inner and outer life of the 
musician and the musical artist in the highest 
sense. The combination of the ideal and the 
real that makes up every form of the artist- 
life, is only to be shown by the hand of a mas- 
ter in romance-writing, in any case; but, in 
this case, its delineation is surrounded by the 
greatest difficulties that can be met; and that 
they have almost never been overcome is am- 
ply proved by the bare and paltry realism with 
which writers, dealing with this, have done 
injustice to the real enthusiasm of art on the 
one side, or the hopeless bathos of feeble sen- 
timent into which they have fallen on the 
other. We were loath to accept even ‘‘ Charles 
Auchester’’ as the highest type of what people 
will probably persist in calling ‘the musical 
novel,” and we have always believed that here 
lay one of the fields of literature in which 
nothing had been done sufficiently great either 
to satisfy the present or discourage the at- 
tempts of the future. 

At last, however, it may be said that we 
have, if not a very great, at least a remarkable 
book to do its part toward filling the existing 
want. It comes anonymously, but its author 
need not fear a publicity which would certainly 
take the form of a tribute to the art of what he 
has done. 

“ Alcestis”’ (the American edition of which 
we owe to the “‘ Leisure-Hour Series” of Mr. 
Henry Holt) is a story half of mental, half of 
outward experience, and it is written by some 
one with a thorough artist’s soul. It is this 
trait that appears most clearly in the book 
throughout—its points of view, its methods of 
expression, its halo of ideal around the most 
realistic parts of its narration, all belong to the 
mind of that being that the world will never 
quite understand, that will much less under- 
stand himself—that we comprehend in the 
much misused name “ artist.” And a writer, 
who has as much of this quality as the author 
of ** Alcestis,’’ and can so fully interpret it to 
others, verges closely upon genius. It may 
not be a very strong or lasting genius, but it is 
a kind of inspiration that at least differs from 
ordinary talent. 

It is easy to see that we cannot sketch the 
book here, and must let our opinion stand un- 
defended before all but those who read the 
novel, and these should be many. We doubt 
if there be any among those whom such a ro- 
mance would reach at all who will not agree 
with us. 

A single hint as to the special theme and 
plot of the story is sometimes, however, a 
tempting bait to many; and just such a hint, 
around which an indistinet forecast of the plan 
grows up in the mind of a true romance-reader, 
is given in the author’s short preface, wherein 
he begins by speaking of the burning of the 
Dresden opera-house, and goes on to give us a 
glimmer of the first suggestion of his story, in 
the words which we will quote : 

** Another fine building will, we hear, soon 
replace the former one, and the opera has 
meanwhile been carried on in the old tradi- 
tions; but we, who care for the history of mu- 
sic, find much to mourn over, because irrecov- 
erable, in that heap of rubbish which one 
morning covered the place where Weber’s Op- 
era-House had stood—the place where, his 
hand softly held in his wife’s lap, the happy 








tears raining down her cheeks, he once listened 
to the victory of his cherished ‘ Freischiitz.’ In 
its blaze had perished instruments dear to 
many a veteran; and precious manuscripts, 
accumulated throve*. past centuries, and saved 
from other ruins, and stored up here, though 
forgotten by the world. Nothing remains to 
us now of many of these creations, but once 
they were endued with power to live and stir 
men’s hearts ; long ago they died to all mod- 
ern requirements, but here the old scores re- 
mained as witnesses of their gentle composers. 
Such a score was that of Josquin Dorioz’s 
opera ‘ Alcestis,’ whose history I write. It 
once contained the life of two lives; it was 
heard with delight for many years by thou- 
sands; four years ago the last witness of its 
existence was devoured by fire.. Perhaps the 
recital of its story will yet make a few wish 
that they had known it, and then the writer 
will feel that it is not told in vain.” 

It is not told in vain, indeed; and whoever 
follows Dorioz through his history will believe 
that our words concerning 1t have been in no 
way extravagant. 


Jules Verne’s ‘* Doctor Ox’? is in the ver- 
satile Frenchman’s best vein—the vein we 
feared from his later work that he had hope- 
lessly exhausted. When the bright invention 
and spirit of capital extravagance that had 
produced “* Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea,” and “The Tour of the World in 
Eighty Days,”’ were suffered to degenerate into 
the production of “The Fur Country” and 
“* Meridiana,”’ we fancied that Jules Verne had 
gone the way of all (author’s) flesh, and. was 
giving us the fag-ends of his imaginings, ‘‘ to 
sell,”’ and to be floated in a dull literary mar- 
ket by the buoyancy of his earlier reputation. 

But “* Doctor Ox”’ is equal to much of his 
best work—equal in the ingenuity of its con- 
ception, and superior in the vivacity of its ex- 
ecution, which is really capital, and gives us a 
glimpse of a kind of humor rare in a French- 
man—a certain rollicking jollity and apprecia- 
tion of the purely comic that give the book 
half its brightness. 

The plot is simple enough, and it is in the 
details, as usual, that Jules Verne’s odd 
strength appears. Doctor Ox is a scientific en- 
thusiast, who believes that most of the energy 
in the world is caused by oxygen, and selects 
a little sleepy town in Flanders as the scene 
of an experiment to prove his theory. He 
gains the permission of the town authorities 
to lay pipes ostensibly for the purpose of light- 
ing the place with oxy-hydrogen light; and, 
of course, uses the pipes to transmit currents 
of oxygen alone to whatever quarter he pleases 
with astounding results, which we shall not 
deprive of the zest of novelty by detailing here. 

To us, no part of the book is better and 
brighter than the description of the town in 
the early part of the story, before Doctor Ox 
has begun his revolutionary schemes. The 
conversations between the burgomaster and 
the counselor, the wonderful tranquillity, slow- 
ness, and phlegm of the inhabitants, their 
amazement at the first symptoms of emotion 
that follow the doctor’s preliminary experi- 
ments—these are capitally pictured, and in a 
wittier fashion than we have found in Jules 
Verne before, apart from the inventive parts 
of his stories. 

“Doctor Ox”’ is the very volume of which 
Dr. Holmes speaks in his directions for the 
proper enjoyment of life in this wofully hot 
weather— 

** And spread some book, not overwise, 

Flat out before my sleepy eyes.” 


He who is not capable of the effort of reading 





** Doctor Ox,”* even on a summer’s afternoon, 
has let his energies sink beyond the reach of 
even the enthusiastic doctor’s oxygen. 


A writer in Temple Bar is of opinion that, 
while Swinburne’s ‘‘ Bothwell” “swarms with 
fine passages,” it is “‘ intolerably, wearisomely, 
afflictingly long. . . . We do not speak,” he 
explains, “‘ as the mouthpiece of an age incor- 
rigibly frivolous, worse than childishly impa- 
tient, and perpetually in a meaningless hurry 
to get on; an age whose pabulum consists of 
compendious encyclopedias, occasional notes, 
abbreviated telegrams, and Liebig’s extract. 
We bear in mind the feeble mania for brevity 
and haste which is the chief fault of the times, 
and we are not willing to make the smallest 
allowance for it, or at all disposed to ask any 
writer, and least of all a poet, to defer to so 
detestable an infirmity. But Mr. Swinburne 
has vivlated the law of eternal proportion, and 
the most patient reader that ever lived, in the 
slowest, most humdrum, and most long-suffer- 
ing era of the world, would have declared his 
new drama to be outrageously spun out.”’ All 
this is not quite easy to understand. If one is 
not willing to ‘‘ make the smallest allowance” 
for the need or desire for brevity, by what rule 
is he to determine that a poem is too long? 
How is the “law of eternal proportion”’ to be 
ascertained, if the factor of time is to be elimi- 
nated? and, if a poet is not to defer to the ne- 
cessities of his reader, why may he not write 
to what length he pleases ? 


It is known that Jules Janin bequeathed his 
library to his native town, Saint-Etienne, Madame 
Janin retaining the use of it during her lifetime. 
Commenting upon this, the Academy gives the fol- 
lowing facts about Janin’s collection : “* The forma- 
tion of this library was the work of half a century, 
comprising, as it does, from six to seven thousand 
volumes. Besides admirable editions, Aldines, 
Elzevirs, Robert Estiennes, and some fine copies 
of the poets of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, it contains copies, on Dutch or 
Chinese paper, of all the works of importance 
which have appeared for the last forty years. Au- 
thors, knowing the fondness of the celebrated critic 
for good books, had complimentary copies printed 
for him, with dedications in prose or in verse. 
Jules Janin made it a duty and a pleasure to have 
them richly bound by the most celebrated binders, 
such as Trautz-Bauzonnet, Duru, Capé, Gayler- 
Hiron, Petit, etc. Some of these dedications are 
real manuscript prefaces. Under the cover of most 
of the volumes is to be found a letter from the 
author. A copy of “Jocelyn” contains, besides 
the dedication, four pages of manuscript written 
by Lamartine. There are some unique copies. 
The publisher Curmer had printed, solely for Ja- 
nin, a single copy of a splendid book ornamented 
with original designs. This library is a veritable 
literary and artistic treasure for the town of Saint- 
Etienne.” 


An English review says: “The catalogues of 
books we receive from Germany usually compare 
favorably with those issued in this country, for the 
German bookseller is, as a rule, we must confess, 
better educated and better informed than his Eng- 
lish rival. However, the learned Teuton is not in- 
fallible, and sometimes carries his zeal for classify- 
ing too far. In a recent catalogue, under the head- 
ing ‘ Microscopy and Technic of the Microscope,’ 
after enumerating the works of Frey, Schacht, and 
other authorities, the compiler has inserted ‘ Swin- 
burne (A. C.), Under the Microscope ; London, 
1873." Oddly enough, we know of the occurrence 
of the same mistake in the catalogue of a New- 
York importer of foreign books ; in his case the 
brilliant error was undoubtedly not original, but 
transferred from his European colleague. 


J. W. Bouton will shortly begin issuing, in ten 
parts, at two dollars and fifty cents each, Mr. Geo. 
H. Felt’s “ Kaballah of the Egyptians and the 
Greek Canon of Proportion: The Normal Law of 
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Being and of Beauty applied to Art, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Symbolism, Language, Natural Law, 
and Science, and the Deciphering of the Hidden 
Meaning of the Sculptured and Written Egyptian 
and Hebraic Religious Records.” The size of the 
book will be six hundred and forty quarto pages, 
and it will contain more than a thousand illustra- 
tions. 

A biography of Chief-Justice Chase, by J. W. 
Schuckers, for many years his private secretary, 
will shortly appear from the press of D. Appleton 
&Co. This work is printed with the approbation of 
the late Chief-Justice’s family. The same firm will 
publish a biography of Samuel F. B. Morse, pre- 
pared by Samuel Irenweus Prime. The forthcom- 
ing volume of the “ International Scientific Series” 
will be “ The Science of Law,” by Sheldon Amos. 

“Le Général Lee: ea Vie et ses Campagnes,” is 
a military life of General Lee in French. by Mr. 
Edward Lee Childe, published in Paris by MM. 
Hachette & Cie. The London Atheneum says of 
it that it is written in an admirable style, and is 
very full indeed of interest, but strongly partisan. 
At the same time it recommends it to all students 
of history, and even to the general reader. 


Hlusic and the Brama. 


Cherubini. 


the heated discussions of modern art we 
sometimes forget the services rendered by 
those in the past, who have paid the penalty 
of recognized greatness by their becoming 
trite and commonplace in our thoughts, like 
well-worn proverbs. We acknowledge their 
greatness with a careless shrug, but silently 
ignore its bearing on the present. From time 
to time, however, some reverential tribute is 
paid by some student in literature or art, and 
an eloquent monograph unveils forgotten facts 
with the freshness of a new revelation. A 
recent work by Edward Bellasis, of London, 
entitled “Cherubini, Memorials illustrative 
of his Life,” will be found of great value by 
all those interested in the history of music. 
Cherubini is perhaps less known to the aver- 
age amateur musician than any of the leading 
composers, yet there are few more deserving 
of memory, whether from the intrinsic value 
of his contributions to music, or from the 
beautiful integrity of his art-life. His work is 
identified with the most brilliant period of the 
French school, and to no one does that school 
owe more of its genuine greatness and solidity, 
though the meteoric splendor of a name like 
that of Mayerbeer eclipses its brightness for 
thecommoneye. In creative affluence, Cheru- 
bini is almost unrivaled. His eager soul could 
never rest, and even in his old age, when his 
body was enfeebled, he poured forth a rich 
stream of composition, much of which is ad- 
mirable for beauty and depth. The catalogue 
of his pieces includes four hundred and thirty 
works, only eighty of which, however, have 
been published. Among the more important of 
these we may call attention to twenty-five op- 
eras, eleven cantatas, ten sonatas, and a large 
rumber of masses, requiems, and instrumen- 
tal works. Whatever may be the comparative 
estimate set on Cherubini as an operatic com- 
poser, there is no questiun of his rank in eccle- 
siastical music. To a profound learning and 
ingenuity in forms, he united a sublimity and 
tenderness that embody the highest functions 
of the devotional spirit in its various phases. 
Luigi Carlo Zanobi Salvadore Maria Cheru- 
bini, called by Baillot “the last and noblest 
Roman in the purely classical style of art,” 
and by Oublischeff “the most acqpmplished 
musician if not the greatest genius of the nine- 
teenth century,” was born in Florence, in 
1760, a year and a half after Handel’s death, 








when Mozart was a child of four years old, 
and ten years before the birth of the great 
Beethoven. The father of the future composer 
was a harpsichord accompanyist at the Per- 
gola Theatre, Florence, and early discovered 
his son’s genius, to which he gave a thorough 
and anxious training. Cherubini’s earliest 
compositions were written when he was at 
Felici’s school, being then only thirteen years 
old, and consisted of a mass and a cantata, both 
of which were played in public, and elicited 
considerable admiration. Three years after- 
ward the Grand-duke of Tuscany, admiring 
the boy’s precocious genius, furnished means 
to place him at the school of the great Giu- 
seppe Sarti, then the leading maestro of Italy. 
At nineteen Cherubini’s regular studies came 
to a close, and he was admitted to be one of 
the most learned musicians in Italy. 

In 1782 Cherubini produced, at the Pergola, 
the opera of ‘“* Amida,” but its powerful style 
and complicated harmonies were not to the 
taste of the Italians, who were accustomed to 
lighter diet in the way of music. For several 
years the composer, in spite of lack of public 
appreciation, kept hard at work producing 
opera after opera, besides a number of minor 
pieces. During this period he visited Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and secured rec- 
ognition as a profound and learned musician. 
Before his final departure from Italy, in 1787, 
he wrote his opera of “ Ifigenia.”” In this 
work there peeped out something of his vir- 
ile and powerful genius, as well as contra- 
puntal scholarship and ingenuity. In 1788 
our composer departed finally for Paris, where 
he was to spend the rest of his long and af- 
fluent life. It is not necessary to follow him 
through the storm of the French Revolution 
and the early days of the republic. Suffice it 
to say that, though his life was in frequent 
peril, he devoted all his thought and attention 
to music, careless of the tumult and perils 
which buzzed around him, and the mighty 
agencies which were upheaving society. The 
principal event of interest in this part of the 
composer’s life was the production of *‘ Lodo- 
iska,” which marked the attainment of his 
peculiar operatic style. Gluck had already 
formed the taste of the public in teaching 
them to love truth, Nature, and simplicity. 
Cherubini united to his admiration for this 
theory of opera great power of melody, and 
very striking musical learning. Wagner him- 
self, in *‘ Tendencies and Theories,” says of 
Cherubini and the great pupils formed by him: 
“Tt would be difficult to answer them if they 
now perchance came among us and asked in 
what respect we had improved on their forms 
of musical procedure.’? In fact, Cherubini, 
even at this early period, commenced to in- 
augurate changes which anticipated many of 
the Wagner innovations. Among these may 
be mentioned the device of giving certain set 
musical phrases to each character, thereby in- 
dividualizing them. In that fundamental law 
of dramatic truth which makes the music 
agree with the situations in the drama and 
their poetic expression, our composer always 
stood firmly rooted. In one year the opera 
of “ Lodoiska’’ was performed two hundred 
times. In 1798 appeared the great work of 
** Medea,” which, though not much known to 
the public of the present day, is ranked by 
musicians as among the greatest of composi- 
tions. The awful pathos and tragic dignity 
of the theme seem to have aroused Cherubini 
to his utmost strength, and, though the musi- 
cal style is exceedingly serene and classical, 
the best critics regard it as among the finest 
examples of the translation of dramatic inten- 
sity into the language of tone. The cause 





which accounts for the rare production of 
“ Medea” at the present time, seems to be 
found in Cherubini’s entire disregard of 
the human throat. Only once in a while can 
singers be found fit for the work. Its last 
production at Covent Garden, London, in 1870, 
signalized the remarkable power of Mdlle. 
Tietjens, perhaps now the only singer in the 
world qualified for such efforts. 

In 1800 was produced what is recognized as 
Cherubini’s masterpiece in opera, *‘ Les Deux 
Journées,” known to Germany as the “ Was- 
sertriger,” to us as “‘The Water-Carrier.” 
This was received with a degree of enthusiasm 
almost unprecedented in Paris. This was the 
favorite opera of Weber. Spobr, in his auto- 
biography, speaks of it as one of the greatest 
works ever written; and Mendelssohn con- 
fesses that no performance had ever given him 
such delight as this, the first he ever heard of 
Cherubini’s masterpiece. 

There had ever been a coldness between 
Napoleon and Cherubini. The composer, in- 
dependent, haughty, and full of the high dig- 
nity of the artist, had never stooped to flatter 
the vanity of the great military chief. Napo- 
leon, who was full of petty spites, threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of Cherubini, and 
took every means of depreciating him and his 
genius. In spite of this and the immense in- 
fluence of Napoleon’s wishes, our composer 
steadily grew in popular estimation as well as 
in the admiration of great contemporary musi- 
cians. Shortly after the production of ‘‘ Les 
Deux Journées”” the composer brought out 
* Anacreon” and “ Faniska,”’ the latter found- 
ed on a Polish subject. But neither of these 
works produced the effect wrought by their 
great predecessor, though they were full of 
striking beauties. In this year (1808) Cheru- 
bini practically closed his career as an operatic 
composer, though it was not till several years 
after that he rose to the full pitch of estima- 
tion in Germany, England, and Italy, in which 
he was afterward held. Beethoven, who be- 
came acquainted with him about this time, 
regarded him with the most enthusiastic ven- 
eration, and frequently spoke of him as one 
of the mightiest giants of art. 

During his stay at the castle of Chimay, in 
Belgium, for his health, in 1808, the second 
period of Cherubini’s art-life commenced— 
that devoted to ecclesiastical music. The 
great Mass in F, commenced at Chimay, was 
finished in Paris, and performed from the 
manuscript score by such a collection of vir- 
tuosi, both instrumental and vocal, as have 
rarely been associated together in one per- 
formance. The great French critic Tetis says 
that never had such an impression been pro- 
duced on him. He furthermore says of it: 
“Saperior to the masses of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, and the masters of the Nea- 
politan school, that of Cherubini is as much 
remarkable for originality of idea as perfec- 
tion in art.”” Our limits do not permit us to 
speak of the constant succession of great sacred 
compositions which Cherubini’s genius poured 
out without fatigue, and without declension 
from the lofty standard set in his first great 
mass. At the death of Napoleon the composer 
was taken into favor by the restored Bour- 
bons, and was appointed the king’s chapel- 
master on the death of Martini. In the course 
of a few years the composer was appointed to 
the directorship of the Paris Consérvatoire, 
the loftiest executive’ honor to which any 
French musician could aspire. Thenceforward 
Cherubini’s life can be summed up in a few 
words. He lived to a ripe old age, undis- 
turbed by misfortune or reverse, and in the 
full exercise of a ripe and vigorous genius. 
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which, for fecundity, had never a superior. 
It is not necessary to catalogue the great 
masses which came from his ‘pen without 
cessation. These have passed into musical 
history, and stand foremost among the most 
precious contributions of genius. He died in 
1842, bewailed throughout Europe as one of 
the greatest patriarchs of art, at the age of 
eighty-two. 

Cherubini was the legitimate successor of 
Gluck, and the forerunner of Wagner as a 
great reformer in the musical art. As a com- 
poser of opera, he ever insisted on the abso- 
lute importance of matching the character of 
the music to the dramatic requirements of the 
libretto, and gave especial study to the elabo- 
ration of the recitative passages, in which he 
recognized the principal force of the dramatic 
motives. In the prominence he gave to the 
orchestra we also see a strong resemblance to 
the so-cailed Wagner school. Cherubini was 
ever deaf to the clamor with which the adher- 
ents of the purely Italian school assailed him ; 
and by the powerful impression he made on 
the musical mind of Europe more than justi- 
fied the course he had taken. 

His genius, enriched by a culture which 
literally was never surpassed, was peculiarly 
bold, original, and inventive; and, though his 
works are very unequal, the student can hard- 
ly fail to find in all of them strokes which be- 
speak one of the greatest men of his time. In 
the ecclesiastical music of the Romish Church 
he is simply unequaled in musical annals. He 
is to the Catholic Church what Sebastian Bach 
is tothe Protestant—the king of composers. 
His enemies, indeed, charged that he intro- 
duced the dramatic element into his masses so 
far as to divert the attention from the devo- 
tional sentiment properly belonging to such 
music. This, like similar paltry accusations, 
has since fallen to the ground ; for Cherubini’s 
masses were written for great Gothic cathe- 
drals, where the clamorous effects are lost and 
harmonized by wide spaces. 

Mr. Bellasis’s contribution to musical liter- 
ature will be widely welcomed as a thing of 
permanent value. It fills a gap, for many 
musical students have been but too little ac- 
quainted with the life and Jabors of so great a 
man. The writer has cumbered himself with 
so much material, that he at times slips into 
an elaboration of detail, but in the main he 
has been very judicious in the preparation of 
his work. 


“Tabarin,”’ a comedy of two acts in verse, 
by M. Paul Ferrier, has recently been pro- 
duced at the Théatre Francais, Paris. The 
hero of the piece is » popular comedian of 
he eighteenth century, whose wife Francis- 
Quine reserves her graces and smiles for others 
than her husband, who, passionately fond of 
her, passes in gradation from the most ungov- 
ernable fury to humble supplication and blind 
submission, She finally elopes with a young 
student, and the story of her faithlessness is 
whispered to Zabarin while on the stage, be- 
ing for the moment, by the requirements of 
the part he is acting, concealed in a barrel. 
He utters an irrepressible groan of rage and 
despair, and desires to escape and pursue the 
fugitives. The spectators applaud his action, 
thinking it formed part of the play ; but, when 
better informed, insisted that he should re- 
main and finish his part, 

The poor comedian, compelled against his 
will to remain, tries to amuse the crowd, but 
his sobs render his voice unintelligible, until 
he relieves himself by an outbreak of indigna- 
tion against the heartlessness of the crowd, 
who, now fully enlightened, express their sym- 





pathy for their favorite comedian. In the 
midst of this scene Francisquine is brought 
back ; the excited spectators, furious against 
the guilty wife, rush forward to inflict the pun- 
ishment she deserves. TZuabarin, perceiving 
the danger, moved by pity, restrains their vio- 
lence by indulging in a fit of laughter, and 
informing them that the scene with his wife 
formed a part, after all, of the comedy he was 
playing—and thus saved her from the violence 
of the mob. Francisquine, thoroughly sub- 
dued, gives Zabarin unequivocal tokens of her 
repentance and. gratitude. 

This piece, full of life and movement, en- 
livened by sallies of wit and humor, and most 
amusing situations, was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded on its first representation. The ver- 
sification of the piece is described as simple 
and elegant, and the style easy and graceful. 





Friedrich Spielhagen, in a recent letter to the 
Atheneum, describes the very perfect manner in 
which plays are produced at Meiningen, in Ger- 
many, under the direction of the Duke of Meinin- 
gen, and raises the question, much discussed by 
critics in regard to these performances, as to the 
province of decorative art on the stage. “‘ How 
far,’ it is asked, ‘“‘ may it be employed to aid the 
object and tendency of the play? Is there a point 
where the mise en scéne, instead of enhancing the 
acting, dwarfs it? and if there is such a point, 
where is it? How can one so define it inat every 
one may regulate himself accordingly? Those who 
find pleasure only in extremes have their answer 
ready. They will say—and they have said it, ad 
nauseam—if the stage is to be, once for all, a rep- 
resentation of real life; if, as Shakespeare says, 
its ‘end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to 
hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to Nature: to show 
Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the Time his form and 
pressure,’ it is not possible that this mirror can 
be too bright and clear, this body too closely pre- 
sented. And do not the clothes with which men 
of the time were clad belong to the body— the 
weapons and furniture they used —the rooms in 
which they lived -—the way in which they orna- 
mented the rooms, and a thousand things whicb it 
would be superfluous to enumerate, especially as, 
at a performance at Meiningen of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
or ‘ As You Like It,’ or * The Merchant of Venice,’ 
or ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ you will see them all 
to the smajJlest details? There is not a dot want- 
ing. You imagine yourself in the Roman Forum, 
or at Venice. Is not this Hall of Justice with the 
wonderful columns like a picture by Paolo Ve- 
ronese? Is not this piazza like a masterpiece of 
Canaletti?’ ‘Very good,’ say others; ‘let us al- 
low it is allas you say; that the delusion is com- 
plete. What have you gained byit? Nothing, ex- 
cept that you have changed the theatre into a mu- 
seum and curiosity-shop. And what a price have 
you paid for this very doubtful advantage! You 
draw away the attention of the audience from that 
which is important to that which is secondary; 
just like Hamlet’s clowns, who “set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh,” “ though, 
in the mean time, some necessary question of the 
play be then to be considered.’ And, besides, 
have the poets whom you profess to honor been so 
particularly accurate in all these matters—Shake- 
speare, especially, who, when it snited him, made 
Bohemia an island, and set his Roman:burghers, 
whom you take such trouble in dressing, to talk as 
he had heard London gossips, tailors, and glovers 
talk? ‘Then,’ is the reply, ‘ you will go back to 
the Shakespearean simplicity ? Costume is folly ; 
scenery a bore? Hamlet may be dressed in a 
dress-coat, and the Castle of Elsinore is a board 
on which are a couple of letters? Dé you like 
that? Do you really mean to say that you want 
that? You hesitate. You must allow that that is 
impossible. Hrgo—’ Are they right? I think 
not. I believe that, as is frequently the case, the 
truth lies between the two. The Shakespearean 
board is not suited to the stage of to-day; but the 
drama would perish were we to weigh it with the 
apparatus that our savants and mechanicians can 
accumulate. We are no longer so naive that in a 





Schauspiel we could fail to schauen, and we should 
be sinking into barbarism did we forget that the 
Schauspiel is, above all things, a Spiel.” 


“We have no hesitation,” says the Atheneum 
in its criticism of Madame Patti's first appearance 
as Luisa Miller in Verdi's opera of that name, ‘in 
coming to the conclusion that Madame Patti has 
shown sound judgment in appearing as Lwisa Mil- 
ler ; for her success last Saturday night was a gen- 
uine one, and was the more remarkable as she was 
badly supported by her colleagues in the cast. 
* Liisa Miller’ is regarded by many professors and 
connoisseurs as, in its entirety, the most coherent 
and consistent in conception of any of Signor Ver- 
di’s works. ... Madame Adelina Patti has evi- 
dently studied her new part carefully. She is the 
joyous girl at the commencemet, confiding in the 
love of the assumed Cario, and she describes her 
faith and attachment in a brilliant bravura, ‘ Lo 
vedi,’ which is cleverly contrasted with the pathos 
and power shown in subsequent solos and concerted 
pieces. Her grand acting comes in the death-scene 
with Rodolfo, and finely and passionately did she 
work up to the terrible catastrophe. She stood 
alone in the honors of the evening.” The Pall 
Mall Gazette also speaks of Patti's brilliant success 
in this character, and comments as follows on the 
part: “Of all the heroines of domestic and other _ 
kinds of drama, the most cruelly mystified and 
maltreated, in great things and small, is certainly 
Iuisa Miller. Her lover comes to her under an as- 
sumed character. Her father is perpetually in debt 
and on the point of being thrown into prison. Her 
lover's father has committed a murder, and is 
ready, on slight provocation, to commit another. 
She has a second lover, unworthy of the name, who 
threatens to throw the old gentleman into jail 
unless the daughter consents—as she in fact does— 
to sign a paper declaring that she loves him, and 
that she has never loved Rodolfo, the true lover 
with the tenor voice. Having been driven nearly 
wild by distressing emotions, she at last, during a 

it of temporary calmness, recognizer the ne- 
cessity of going forth with her utterly-ruined father 
to beg her bread. This project, however, is stopped 
by the arrival of ber lover with the tenor voice, who 
poisons himself and ber, then calls upon her to ex- 
plain her conduct, and, having heard her explana- 
tion, rans the lover with the bass voice through 
the body. Jwisa's father is, indeed, the only one 
of the leading characters who, at the fall of the cur- 
tain, has committed neither murder nor suicide; 
while Rodolfo, Luisa’s lover, is answerable for two 
deaths besides his own.” 








Science and Inbention. 


CONTRIBUTOR to Chambers’s Journal, 
discoursing on “‘ the color of animals,” 
presents many interesting facts on a subject 
that is receiving the especial attention alike 
of chemists, physicists, and students of natural 
history. We condense from this paper as fol- 
lows: The rather antiquated idea, that all the 
lesser members of the animal kingdom were 
created for the service or admiration of man, 
is repudiated for the one reason, among many, 
that “ fishes in the depths of the Indian seas, 
where no human eye can see them, possess the 
most gorgeous tints.’”? The careful observer, 
who directs his attention to the subject, will 
be struck by the fact that, while birds, fishes, 
and insects, possess the metallic coloring, zoo- 
phytes, like the flowers to which they seem 
closely allied, are without reflecting shades. 
Pursuing our investigations further, it is neted 
that, among gnimals, the part of the body 
turned toward the earth, that is, away fyom 
the light, is paler than that which is upper- 
most. Marked instances of this are found in 
the sole and turbot, each of whicl: have the 
left side, which answers to the back, of a dark 
tint, while the other side is white. In the 
case of birds, however, this distinction is less 
marked, since they live in an atmosphere that 
is more completely luminous, The wings of 
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many butterflies, for a like reason, are as beau- 
tifully feathered below as above. In further 
support of this theory, that the color is mainly 
due to the action of light, the neutral tints of 
the molluseca that live in closed shells are cited, 
also the pale color of the larve of insects found 
in ground or wood, and the whiteness of those 
curious little beetles inhabiting the inaccessi- 
ble crevasses of snowy mountains, in whose 
depths they are hidden. It is furthermore ob- 


served that, so far as concerns the color of ani- | 


mals, birds, und insects, those are the most 
brilliant which are exposed to the sun, those 
of the tropics being brighter hued than in the 
regions around the north-pole, and the diurnal 
species than the nocturnal. Marine animals 
seem to form an exception to this rule, and are 
of a richer shade wheré the light is more tem- 
pered. The most dazzling corals are those 
which hang under the natural cornices of the 
rocks and on the sides of submarine grottoes. 
Fishes that are found in shallow water are less 
brilliant in tint than those obtained at a greater 
depth. Those who bring up gold-fish are care- 
ful to afford them protection against the direct 
rays of the sun, without which precaution they 
soon lose their beauty. Passing from these 
facts to a brief discussion of the causes which 
result in these peculiarities of color and tint, 
we learn that, while in certain cases the color 
is due to the molecular arrangement of the liv- 
ing substance, this is not usually the case. 
Sometimes these colors arise from a phenome- 
non like that by which the soap-bubble shows 
its prismatic hues ; sometimes there is a special 
pigment which is united with the organic sub- 
stance, as in the brilliant paint carmine, which 
is the pigment of the cochineal insect. The 
color left on the hands after holding a butter- 
fly is another instance, and there are certain 
birds, such as the large white cockatoo, which 
leave a white powder on the hands. Of the 
chemical constitution of these various pig- 
ments, little seems known. It is more ordi- 
narily found in the depths of the tissues re- 
duced to fine particles. When these particles 
are scattered, they scarcely influence the shade ; 
but when near together, as in the case of the 
negro, they give character to the surface ex- 
posed. Age takes it away from the hair, when 
it turns white, the coloring-matter giving place 
to small air-bubbles. There is another and a 
large order of animals, including many birds 
and fishes, in which the sole cause of color is 
the play of light over the exposed surface. 
When the beautiful feathers of a humming- 
bird are examined under the microscope, they 
appear to be simply made of a dark-brown, 
opaque substance, not unlike those of the black 
duck, and to the arrangement of these dark 
plates the changes and brilliancy of their col- 
ors may be ascribed. The many-hued shades 
of fishes are due to the same cause. 


Tue Porutar Sorence Montuaty for August 
is a most noteworthy number of the magazine ; 
it celebrates what we may call a scientific festi- 
val—and one that requires more than ordinary 
mention—the centennial anniversary of one 
of the greatest discoveries ever made, and the 
time that may be most properly chosen to 
recall to men’s miuds the guecessful discov- 
erer. 4 
“On the 1st of August, 1874,” says Pro- 
fessor Youmans, in his editorial leader, “it 
will be exactlya hundred years since oxygen 
gas was first made known to the world. This 


discovery is one of the most important ever 
made in science, and.we commemorate its cen- 
tennial by doing something to make more 
widely known the character of the illustrious 
man whose name will be associated with it as 
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long as science is cultivated or civilization con- 
tinues. 

** A hundred years of advancing knowledge 
has steadily exalted the importance of Priest- 
ley’s discovery. It formed a great epoch in 
the progress of modern chemistry, and gave 
a profound clew to the internal constitution of 
Nature. The element first revealed, examined, 
and described by Priestley, is the most exten- 
sive in its distribution, and the most potent in 
its influence, of all the material constituents 
of the world. We now know with some defi- 
niteness the proportions in which oxygen ex- 
ists in the various parts of Nature, but the 
aggregutes are so stupendous as utterly to bat- 
fle the imagination.” 

It is to the commemoration of this discov- 
ery that the Monruty for August devotes the 
greater portion of its space—at all events, the 
most striking of its articles. 

The number opens with Dr. Draper’s lect- 
ure on Dr. Priestley’s investigations and their 
result—x lecture which few, as the editor else- 
where says, will suspect was delivered a quar- 
ter of a century ago, so fresh and felicitous 
does it seem, 

Later in the number comes a biographical 
sketch of Priestley, in which-we are shown 
the whole course, the difficulties, and the re- 
sults of his work. 

In this sketch, by-the-way, there is a pas- 
sage with a lesson perhaps apart from the sub- 
ject, yet so noticeable that we quote it. In 
speaking of Mrs. Priestley, the biographer 
quotes her husband’s testimony concerning 
her, and comments on it: 

“My wife was a woman of excellent un- 
derstanding, much improved by reading, of 
great fortitude and strength of mind, of a tem- 
per in the highest degree affectionate and 
generous, feeling strongly for others and little 
for herself. Also, greatly excelling in every 
thing relating to househoid affairs, she entire- 
ly relieved me of all concern of that kind, 
which allowed me to give all my time to the 
prosecution of my studies, and the other duties 
of my station.” His son states that his father 
used to say that he was merely a lodger, 
and had all his time to devote to his own pur- 
suits. 

** All honor, then, to the wife to whose 
womanly devotion the world is indebted for 
whatever is great and good in the achievements 
of the husband! We have lately heard much 
of a great man who attributes all his profound- 
est thoughts to the genius of his wife, he 
being really only a scribe and editor; but we 
here sce how a great man may owe his intel- 
lectual eminence to his wife, even though she 
be not so gifted as to be able to furnish all his 
best ideas. Of the two methods, this is cer- 
tainly the most encouraging for woman, as it 
assigns the highest office to her acknowledged 
capacities, and precludes all question of rivalry. 
The united pair work in separate spheres and 
different ways to the same end; and the wife’s 
affections become as indispensable to the re- 
sult as the husband’s intéllect. Had Mrs. 
Priestley been animated by modern views, and 
essayed to carve out.her own separate fortune 
in the field of science or theology, it is emi- 
nently probable that she would have failed to 
do any great thing herself, and quite certain 
that she-would have effectually defeated her 
husband.” 

The whole idea of the commemorative 
number was an admirable one, and it has been 
thoroughly well carried out both in selected 
articles and editorial matter. 

We celebrate political festivals with noise 
and clamor; this most noteworthy anniversary 
of science has acelebration the fitness and dig- 














nity of which is refreshing and worth remem- 
bering. 

Besides the appearance of the well-prepared 
number of the magazine, which forms the 
literary accompaniment to other proceedings, 
and the permanent memorial of them, several 
of the most distinguished chemists of the 
country have united in a call to all interested 
to convene at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
where Dr. Priestley lies buried, to celebrate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of his discoy- 
ery. The discoverer deserves the tribute. 


In a recent number of the Journat, we re- 
viewed at length the paper on bees and wasps 
read before the Royal Scciety by Sir John Lub. 
bock. In this communication it will be re- 
membered that the learned author took decided 
ground against the very prevalent opinion that 
these insects are in the possession of a lan- 
guage by which they can communicate their 
ideas to each other. In the course of his ex- 
periments Sir John made it a point to so ar- 
range certain supplies of food as to afford 
the bees an opportunity to convey to their fel- 
lows information regarding it. In every case, 
however, the test failed, hence the conclusion 
that, in their intercourse with each other, in- 
sects depend upon their sight, hearing, or 
other dumb powers, for their means of com- 
munication, We have now before us a letter 
addressed by Fritz Miller to Mr. Darwin, in 
which the following interesting incident is re- 
cited. We give it in full, both because of its 
interest as a new ratural-history anecdote, and 
as also serving to support the views advanced 
by Sir John Lubbock: “Once,” says: the 
writer, “I assisted at a curious contest, which 
took place between the queen and the worker 
bees in one of my hives, and which throws 
some light on the intellectual faculties of these 
animals. A set of forty-seven cells had been 
filled, eight on a nearly-completed comb, thir- 
ty-five on the following, and four around the 
first cell of anew comb. When the queen had 
laid eggs in all the cells of the two older combs 
she went several times round their circumfer- 
ence (as she always does in order to ascertain 
whether she has not forgotten any cell), and 
then prepared to retreat into the lower part of 
the breeding-room. But, as she had over- 
looked the four cells of the new comb, the 
workers ran impatiently from this part to the 
queen, pushing her, in an odd manner, with 
their heads, as they did also other workers 
they met with. In consequence, the queen 
began again to go around on the two older 
combs, but, as she did not find any cell want- 
ing an egg, she tried to descend; but every- 
where she was pushed back by the workers. 
This contest lasted for a rather long while, till 
at last the queen escaped without having com- 
pleted her work. Thus the workers knew how 
to advise the queen that something was as yet 
to be done, but they knew not how to show 
her where it had to be done.’’ In the same 
letter Mr. Miller relates an incident that will 
be of interest as bearing on a subject treated 
in the present notes. There it was stated that 
the color of certain butterflies and birds often 
remained on the hands of their captors. The 
incident, as related by the writer, is as fol- 
lows: “ A few days ago I caught on tle flower 
of a Vernonia a female moth belonging to the 
Glaucopide, of which family there are here 
numerous species. When I seized it by the 
wings, nearly the whole body became suddenly 
enveloped in a large cloud of snow-white wool, 
which came out of a sort of pouch on the ven- 
tral side of the abdomen, and consisted of very 
thin, flexuous hairs from three to six hut 
dredths of an inch in length, three, four, & 
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five of which used to proceed from the same | fifty feet. The Birmingham Natural History | 


point. I preserved the moth alive for some | 
| have one for that town, and, as they are enter- | 


time, and, as often as I seized her by the 
wings, by inflating the abdomen, a large, naked 
membrane became visible, and somewhat pro- 
truded behind the first (white) segment of the 
ventral face of the abdomen (the rest of which 
is black), and a little more wool appeared un- 
der the posterior margin of this segment.’ 
From this fact it would appear that these in- 
sects are provided with some special contriv- 


ance designed for the purpose for which it was | 


here used. What this purpose may effect, we 
are at a loss to know. 


letter is addressed will not rest until the mys- 
tery is solved. 


The utilization of natural gas, as it issues 


from the well, would seem to be readily ef- 
fected; and yet, owing to certain natural im- 
purities, the problem is not altogether simple. 
We have in mind the famous Bloomfield well 
that, for a long time, was permitted to dis- 
charge its rich treasure into the air. Recently, 
however, we believe that the Rochester gas 
companies have been able to utilize it by com- 
bining it with the artificial product. The vil- 
lage of Fredonia has also been lighted by gas 
from a neighboring well. When the gas is de- 
sired simply as a heating agency the problem 
is a less complicated one, and it is not uncom- 
mon for the Pennsylvania oil-man to conduct 
the gas from the well and turn it under the 
boiler. The existence of natural oil-wells in 
aregion where the various processes of iron- 
smelting, puddling, etc., have been carried on, 
suggests the value of some method whereby 
this gaseous fuel might be utilized, and the at- 
tempt to effect this by Messrs. Rogers and 
Bruchfield of the Siberian Iron-Works, Pitts- 
burg, deserves special notice. From a de- 
scription of this process, as recently given 
in the Scientific American, we learn that nat- 
urai gas is actually used for puddling in the 
above-named establishment. The well whence 
the gas is obtained is twelve hundred feet 
deep, and is situated on the opposite side of 
the river from the works. The gas is first col- 
lected in an horizontal cylinder, and thence 


is led through pipes across the river to the | 


mill. Here it is made to serve a double pur- 
pose. A certain portion is fed under the boil- 
ers through an horizontal pipe, which is pierced 
with holes, and runs longitudinally through 
their entire length. By this means a very 
perfect combustion is said to be obtained. 
The same general method is adopted in the 
heating and puddling furnaces, though greater 
difficulty is experienced in securing a complete 
combustion. Hence large quantities of uncon- 
sumed carbon escape through the chimney in 
the form of soot or black smoke. It is this 
difficulty of securing a perfect combustion that 
has proved the chief obstacle in the way of 
using crude petroleum as a fuel; and, though 
Messrs. Rogers and Bruchfield have made 
valuable advances, there would seem to be yet 
some needful improvement before the process 
may be regarded as a complete success. 


Accompanying the announcement that the 
Brighton Aquarium has declared a dividend 
of ten per cent. comes the still more welcome 
information that the aquarium at Manchester, 
with Mr. Saville Kent as its director, is likely 
to prove a gratifying suecess—‘ gratifying,” 
says the English Mechanic, “ because large 
dividends were not expected, the object of its 
Promoters being chiefly the advancement of 
Scientific education. It has the longest front- 
age of any yet erected, viz., seven hundred and 


Certain it is, however, | 


that the distinguished naturalist to whom the | 
| course we will have one some time, but how 


long must we wait? 








and Microscopical Society are now anxious to 


prising and energetic, they will probably suc- 
ceed. <A joint pumping-station might be 
erected near Preston, for instance, to supply 
the whole of the large towns of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire with sea-water for the aquaria, 
and for the purposes of bathing. It would 
pay if several towns combined together.’ 
Thus it appears that while New York and its 
citizens are wishing for an aquarium, and won- 
dering, doubtless, why they do not have it, 
the cities of England are giving practical evi- 
dence of their sincerity by buildingthem. Of 


The peculiar value of the Eucalyptus globulus, 
or fever-tree, has already been described in the 
JouRNAL, and it now appears that there is a 
virtue in this tree that rivals that possessed by 
the Peruvian bark. The oil of the Zucalyptus 
has been proved to possess the same antiseptic 
action as quinine, and it is said will, in like 
manner, prevent decomposition in albumivous 
solutions or blood, while it hinders alcoholic 
fermentations even more than quinine. Zu- 
calyptol, the name of this new reagent, as 
stated in the medical report from which we 
quote, depresses the temperature of the healthy 
even more than quinine, effecting the same re- 
sult in fever as well asin health. Like qui- 
nine, it also hinders oxidation in protoplasm, 
and large doses are very beneficial in febrile 
diseases of the respiratory organs, especially 
whooping-ccugh. 


The American Artisan, commenting on our 
dusty streets, and the extreme caution exer- 
cised by the Croton Board in the distribution 
of fresh water, says : ‘‘ That the streets should 
be sprinkled whenever dry, at all seasons, 
with salt-water, seems evident to science and 
to common-sense. The supply is unlimited; 
the water, if taken from mill-streams, is pure 
and healthful ; several of the salts in sea-water 
are deliquescent, and attract moisture from the 
air.” While we are not prepared to urge the 
immediate adoption of these views, there 
would seem to be little difficulty in making an 
experiment. One of the shorter streets might 
be watered with salt-water for a considerable 
time, and the results carefully noted. 


M. Josselin, of Paris, has recently invented 
a novel apparatus for saving life at sea, con- 
sisting of a pneumatic tube, or caoutchon, ar- 
ranged between two flannel covers, in the form 
of ashirt. This flannel shirt may be worn at 
all times without inconvenience. When danger 
from shipwreck is imminent, the wearer has 
merely to inflate this tube by blowing into it. 
With this apparatus he may float for hours 
upon the water, until rescued; he preserves 
complete liberty of action, and can move in 
any direction he pleases. M. Josselin has also 


invented a buoy, which will enable the ship- | 


wrecked person to take along with him food 
and valuables. The apparatus is called the 
‘* Natateur.”’ 


The French Journal Les Mondes announces 
the death of Madame Liais, wife of the direc- 
tor of the Observatory of Rio de Janeiro. This 
accompiished woman aided as the secretary 
of and co-worker with her husband in all his 
labors, and her death resulted from the suffer- 
ings she endured while accompanying him in 
his dangerous expeditions into the centre of 
Brazil. All honor to her life and its achieve- 
ments ! 


Contemporary Sayings. 


| bg seems that the editor of a Calcutta journal, for 
reasons which the correspondence explains, re- 

cently received a letter from which we cull the 

following mild and gentle denunciations: “ Sir: 
| Worst of English men and pest of England if you 
; are an Englishman and born in England or in any 
| other part of Great Britain! Every Bengalees 
mind will be burnd with indignation when he will 
read your malicious article you have written ref- 
fering Baboo Surandra Nath Banerjee in which you 
have insulted and attacked the whole and all class 
of English knowing Bengalee. My blood runs 
hundred times faster in my body than ordinarily 
but I regret that Iam yet a lower class student in 
a English school. Iam ready to give my head if 
in return can take yours. Although a young boy I 
wonder how a man with all his Bookish knowl- 
edge of the ninetinth century can be void of all 
sense justice and truth. You are certainly a black 
sheep. We have no other consolation but to wait 
with patience for a time like massacres at the Cal- 
cutta black hole and the same at Cawnpore in the 
time of mutiny in 1857. Worst you are, and shame 
be to you, and everlasting damnation be to you 
that you are doing all injury with your every flesh 
and bone to our country although you are breath- 
ing its air eating its bread and enjoying innumer- 
able pleasures, happiness, and enjoyments. What 
is your position in England? A lord, a bishop or 
a marquis? I know not what you could if yoa 
were any one of these. May gracious and just 
God destroy wholly the blood from whence you 
have sprank and may he throw you and all your 
relatives and aking in one place of the hell for ever 
and ever.” This gentleman would make his tor- 
tune as a denunciatory journalist in Wesiern 
climes. 


An article in Cornhill, on the writings of the 
Chinese philosopher Leih-tsze, who lived in the 
fourth century B. c., quotes this story from the an- 
cient sage: “ A stupid countryman, ninety years 
of age, had his dwelling on the northern slope of a 
lofty mountain-range, two hundred miles long and 
ten thousand cubits high, One day he was struck 
with the thought that a road to the south was 
eminently desirable, so he called his family togeth- 
er, and proposed to level the precipices, and make 
aroad through to the southern waters. His wife 
remonstrated, hinting that the old man's strength 
would not suffice to demolish a hillock, let alone 
those great mountains. But the old man was not 
daunted; and, leading on his son and grandson, 
the three of them began to pick and dig, and to 
carry away the stones and earth iv baskets, and an 
old widow sent her child of seven years old to 
help them. Winter and summer they toiled away, 
and, after a whole year, seemed to be where they 
began. A shrewd old graybeard mocked their 
slow progress ; but the stupid countryman replied 
with a sigh: ‘ Your heart is not so intelligent as 
that of this widow's feeble child. Although I am 
old and shall die, I have a son, and he has a son; 
these will have children and grandchildren. My 
posterity will go on multiplying without end, and this 
mountain will not grow bigger. What is to prevent 
our leveling it?’*’ Would that the allegories of 
modern philosophers had always half so admirable, 
and pertinent, and clear a moral ! 





Harper's Weekly thinks there is a large claes of 
the community “‘ who do not own dogs, but who 
have, nevertheless, rights which the dog-owners 
ouzht to respect. Persons of the non-dog-owning 
class may be unfortunate, but we hope that even 
Mr. Bergh will admit that their misfortune merits 
some consideration. They are apt to think that 
the dog-owners have no more right to suffer their 
animals to smell and snap around the legs of the 
peaceful non-owner and non-admirer tfan they 
have to kick the shins of the same class. A lady 
rides by a gate in the country, and out flies a dog 
barking at her horse, to her very serious peril. 
The owner of the dog does not seem to be con- 
scious that it would be no greater offense, por 
put the rider in greater danger, if he should stand 
at his gate and crack a whip, and fling stones at 
the horse as he passes. There is, indeed, a rough 





popular feeling that the mar who is indifferent to 
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dogs is a kind of unnatural monster which ought 
to be abandoned to their worrying, and which is 
probably designed by Nature for hydrophobic ex- 
periments. There seems to be room for a society 
for the prevention of selfishness." 


The Spectator imagines the historian of the fu- 
ture writing of English society of 1874 as having 
given itself with “an almost insane avidity to the 
porsuit of an unattainable excitement. Enormous- 
ly expanded in volume, inordinately rich, serrated 
by deep caste fissures, it had split into coteries, 
each endeavoring in its own more or less frivolous 
way to allay in excitement the universal feeling of 
unrest. Society had no dignity, no calm, and very 
little content. Falconry, the cruelest and moet 
dangerous of sports, regained the favor it held be- 
fore the idea that an animal could suffer had en- 
tered the British mind. The safe slaughter of pig- 


eons became a national sport, and skill in it excited 1 


the applause of women. Nothing but the determi- 
nation of the magistrates prevented a similar revi- 
val of cock-fighting. Racing became from amuse- 
ment a pursuit; cricket, from a healthy game, be- 
came a profession ; the universities publicly con- 
tended with cach other for distinction in billiards. 
Within the houses of the rich extravagance rose 
to a mania, yet was accompanied by a previously 
unknown thirst for guin. Every noble became a 
tradesman,” and so on. 


“ No animal,” says a writer in Fraser, contending 
against Darwinism, *‘ has ever been so honored, so 
carefully tended, and so prized by man as the horse. 
He has been for many ages the companion and 
darling of man. Yet, is the horse of to-day more 
exalted than the horse of Job, and Homer, and 
Virgil? Do we notice him to be in a course of 
transition toa higher state of being, accompanied 
with some change of form, and with a manifest 
enlargement of capacity? We notice nothing of 
the kind, and, moreover, expect nothing of the 
kind. We confidently expect him to remain a 
horse, he and his descendants, to the last chapter 
of this world’s history. Neither the ant nor the 
bee is a whit more sagacious than they were in the 
days of Solomon or Virgil. They are not in course 
of transition to a higher platform—they are abso- 
lutely stationary—their organs no way either im- 
proved or multiplied.” 

In regard to the charge that the English spar- 
rows drive away our native birds, Dr. Brewer, the 
zoologist, declares that he would very much like to 
know when, where, and how. “Will some one,” 
he asks, * please produce the evidence, and, till he 
can do it, stop this idle story, which I utterly dis- 
credit? It is certainly not so with us. Each year 
shows an increasing number of birds, apparently 
drawn to our public gardens by the presence of 
these birds. The little chipping-sparrow seeks 
out the company of these foreigners, joins their 
flocks, and feeds with them unmolested, and with 
mutual good-will. Other birds, such as the king- 
bird, the Maryland yellow- throat, the summer 
yellow-bird, and several other species never seen 
here before, may now be seen in our public gardens. 
Instead of driving away other species, I maintain 
that they attract them.” 


The Pall Mali Gazette, having learned that a 
young English lady, Miss Richards, has performed 
the feat of walking a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours, says, with remarkable profundity and good 
sense: ‘‘ It may be as well for young ladies not to 
attempt to follow the example set by Miss Rich- 
ards without the approval of their families and 
medical advisers. Girls are very imitative, and 
there is reason to fear that thousands of them will 
now take to walking thousands of miles in thou- 
sands of hours without pausing to ider the 
effect on their constitutions.” 


The Tribune has come to the conclusion that 
violent death is a necessary feature of the Fourth 
of July ; that, “in the future as in the past, human 
sacrifices will be offered up to the goddess of Lib- 
erty. Considering the number of men who have 
been killed in her defense on the field of battle, we 
think that she might spare the boys ; but, of course, 
she knows beet.” 

A man of science having leaped from a train 
near Rochester, in order to save himeelf a long 
walk, the 7ribune describes the incident as fol- 
‘ows: “ He came fac: down upon a beautiful pile 














of stones, of the verions kincs ear to the ceologi- 
cal heart. He saluted these relics of aucicut eras 
so affectionately that his face was badly etched, 
and looked like a map'of creation just after the 
flood. We like science; but close study of this sort 
hardly seems neceseary or desirable, if the race of 
geologists is to be perpetuated.” 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








ULY 10.—Several revolts reported among the 
easantry of Northern Prussia on account of 
new laws ing changes in the method of local 
government. Serious trouble feared. 
Oil-tank at the Erie Oil-yard, Weehawken, op- 
ite New York, struck by lightning and fired. 
he fire spread to other tanks; one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand barrels of oil destroyed. 
Schooner A. B. Thompson capsized near At- 
lantic City; five persons drowned. 
Death, at New York, of John Landon, a well- 
a oy citizen, and officer in the War of 1812 ; aged 
eighty. 
S Great grasshopper plague in the Northwest. 
Crops of entire counties destroyed. 


duty 11.—Advices from Japan and China to 
June 23d: The report of the assassination of Minis- 
ter Kido pronounced untrue. Small-pox very preva- 
lent at Kioto, twelve hundred persons having died 
of the malady between October and April. In two 
engagements with the natives of Formosa, the 
Japanese were victorious, and nearly all the south- 
ern tribes surrendered. 

Terrific storm in Holt County, Mo. 
amount of damage done to crops. 

Death, cholera morbus, at Hillsboro, N. C., 
of Hon. Tod R. Caldwell, Governor of the State. 


Juty 12.—Three thousand Carliste have at- 
tacked ruigcerda, on the frontier. 

Report that the Indian chiefs Santanta, Big 
Tree, and Lone Wolf, are on the war-path. Colo- 
nel Carlton and Major Upham are on scouting ex- 
peditions through the Cheyenne agency. 

Deaths: At Rome, of Monsignor de Mérode 
Archbishop of Mitylene, and private chaplain of 
the pope. At Washington, D. C., of General Wil- 
liam 8. Hillyer, the last remaining officer of the 
original staff of General Grant ; aged forty-six. 


Juty 13.—Advices from Spain: Carlists de- 
feated near Bilbao. Carlists said to be trying to 
drive away foreign correspondents by shooting 
them as spies. 

Attempt to assassinate Prince Bismarck near 
Kissingen. The prince wounded by a pistol-ball 
in the hand; assassin arrested. 

Bursting of a reservoir in Middlefield, Mass. ; 
great damage done at Chester, Middlefie!d, and 
neighboring villages. No lives lost. 

alf of the business part of Streator, IIl., de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Death, at Geneseo, N. Y., of Thomas G. F. 
Buckley, a leading member of the bar; aged fifty. 
Death, at London, of Agnes Strickland, the histo- 
rian ; aged sixty-eight. 


Juty 14.—Advices from Spain: The Carlists 
have opened anv attack on Cuenca, eighty-four 
miles southeast of Madrid. Sickness prevalent 
among the national troops. The Carlist staff, with 
the main body of the army, have entered Biscay, 
a threaten to stop navigation of the river Ner- 
vion. 

Advices of nineteen persons killed by roving 
bands of Indians in Colfax County, Kansas. The 
Cheyennes and Comanches on the war-path. A 
train of forty wi ® attacked near. Skeleton 
Creek, Texas, by Cheyennes and Kiowas, and 
burned, together with several men belonging to 
the train. 

Extensive conflagration at Chicaco. The post- 
office, several hotels, a theatre. and about twenty 
blocks of houses, burned: buildings numbering in 
total three hundred and forty-six, anc lose esti- 
mated at over four million dollars; seven lives 
ost. 


Juxy 15.—Serious break in a canal near Glas- 
Fata causing damage to property to the amount of 

ve bundred thousand dollars. 

Forty-five buildings destroyed by fire at Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. 

Advices from Mexico: The authorities are pros- 
ecuting the murderers of the witches in Sinaloa. 
The volcano at. Colima is in eruption. 

Advices from Texas: A ranch near Lost Valley 
attacked by a party of Indians; after a severe 
fight they fled, taking with them several horses. 

A five ove fight popertes between a party of 
hunters and Indians, in which the Indians lost 
twenty-five killed, and the hunters four. 

Death, at Saratoga, N. Y., of Mrs. Chancellor 
Walworth. 


JuLy 16.—Carlis‘s repulsed at Puigcerda. 

- ee fire at Galata, subarb of Cunstanti- 
nople. 

Death, at Washington, of Walter Lenox, ex- 
mayor; aged fifty-seven. 


Large 
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TATTERDEMALIONS only neglect 
to buy ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. If you want 
a shoe that won’t wear ragged on your pretty feet, 
ladies, insist on buying only these. You can see the 
channel on the sole. 


A SQUARE STATEMENT. —The 
old, original, and reliable “ Travelers, of Hartford,” js 
out with its twenty-first semi-annual statement, show- 
ing solid assets of nearly three million dollars, well in- 
vested for the security of policy-holders. After paying 
out nearly two millions in benefits to holders of its 
general accident policies, it still has a surplus of nearly 
amillion. It is one of the soundest, and at the same 
time onc of the most progressive, life « ies in the 
country. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As. 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. VAN Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


SUMMER TRA VEL.—APPLETONS’ 
HAND-BOOKS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—L 
EASTERN AND NorTHERN Tour, in one volume, em- 
bracing the New England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. This volume includes all the districts usually 
resorted to by summer travelers in the East—the New 
England coas€ the White Mountains, the Connecticut 
Valley, the lakes, rivers, and water-falls of New York; 
the mountains and resorts of Pennsylvania; the sea- 
coast places of New Jersey. It is complete in regard 
to the district covered, and is revised yearly. II. Tue 
Western Tour, in one volume, embracing descrip- 
tions of all routes and all places between New York and 
the Pacific coast, including very full particulars of the 
Yosemite, Colorado, Western cities, the Lakes, etc. 
t2mo. Flexible cloth. With Maps. $2.ooeach. Mailed 
post-paid to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of the price. D. Aprpteron & Co., Publishers, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ FOURNAL 1S PUB- 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, 1o cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 

















' taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 


report the facts to the local postmaster.”” D. AppLeTon 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AprLetons’ JouR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. Appleton 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—App.etons’ JouRNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘lwo out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 55* 
Broadway, New York. 








— 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of AppLeTons’ Rail- 
way Guive. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of-starting oD 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Guipe. Price, 25 cents. D,. ArpLeton & CO» 
Publishers, New York. 
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